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The distinguished contemporary 
Czechoslovakian composer, 
now resident in 

America. 
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3.3.3.3.4.3.3.1.-Timp. Perc. Harp, 
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Piano, 
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Piano, 


Performances at Boston, Basle, Brussels, Geneva, Geneva, Lausanne, London, Philadelphia, ‘ 
London, Manchester, New York, etc. Prague, etc. i“ 
“The Symphony is a beauty—the shining “A work which is in the best tradition of the a 
sounds of it sing as well as shine.”—New York style, yet completely novel and original.” — 

Herald Tribune. Modern Music, New York. - 
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The distinguished contemporary 
Czechoslovakian composer, 
now resident in 

America. 


The following are some of his works now available for performance 


SYMPHONY No. 1 

3.3.3.3.4.3.3.1.-Timp. Pere. Harp, 
Strings. 
Duration: 35 minutes. 

Full Score: £2 10s. Od. 
Performances at Boston, Basle, Brussels, Geneva, 
London, Manchester, New York, etc. 
“The Symphony is a beauty—the shining 
sounds of it sing as well as shine.”—New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Piano, 


SYMPHONY No. 2 
Perc. Harp, Piano, 
trings 


Duration: 24 
Performances at Amsterdam, Brusssels, Chicago, 
Geneva, Lausanne, London, Philadelphia, 
Prague, etc. 

“A work which is in the best tradition of the 
style, yet completely novel and original.”’— 
Modern Music, New York. 
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Please Remember 


Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the ONLY 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses thousands 
of pounds annually to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. Will 


you please help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation to-day to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, 


W.l 


OVER THE HILLS 
AND FAR AWAY 


A set of tales for the young of all ages, 
meant to be sung with enjoyment and relish 


Set for Voices alone by 
THOMAS WOOD 
Price 6s. 


CHANTICLEER 


A tale for singing, the words derived from 
‘*The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’’ of Geoffrey 
Chaucer 


Set for Voices alone by 
THOMAS WOOD 
Price 6s. 


A SEA SYMPHONY 


for Soprano and Baritone Solo, Chorus and 
Orchestra 


Poem by Walt. Whitman 
By R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Price 6s. 


THE PASSION 
According to St. Matthew (Bach) 
Edited by C. V. STANFORD 
Vocal Score 6s. 6d. 


THE REGAL! MAGNIFICAT 


(Fayrfax) 
Edited by Dom HUGHES, 
O.S.B 


Price Is. ‘6d. 
READY SHORTLY 


THE COLLECTED 
VOCAL WORKS 


of 
WILLIAM BYRD 
Edited by Edmund H. Fellowes 

Xill. Songs of Sundry Natures 

XIV. Psalms, Songs and Sonnets 
(i611)... “i 5 0 

XV. Madrigals Recovered from 

Manuscript, and Secular 
Songs for Solo Voice .. £1 5 O 


STAINER & BELL, LTD., 58 Berners St., London, W. | 
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OXFORD MUSIC= 


IMPORTANT | 


CONTEMPORARY WORKS 
Newly published 
ALAN RAWSTHORNE 


*Street Corner. Overture for Orchestra. Score (10 in. by 7 in.), és. 
Sonatina for Piano. 7s. 6d. 


PHYLLIS TATE 


*Nocturne for Four Voices. A Chamber Cantata for Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, 
and Bass Soli, String Quartet, Double Bass, Bass Clarinet, and Celesta, 8s. 6d. 


*Concerto for Alto Saxophone and Strings. Reduction for Saxophone and 


Piano. 10s. 6d. 
PETER WISHART 

Four Pieces for Violin and Piano. |. Rondo; 2. Nocturne; 3. Variations; 

4. Cavatina. : Ts. 6d. 


* Orchestral material available for hire 


The Oxford Music Bulletin, issued quarterly, contains all the new 
publications of the Oxford University Press Music Department. 
Copies may be obtained regularly, without charge, on application. 


Curwen Edition 


OXFORD LJ NIVeRsiTY RESS 
36 Soho Square London W.| ooo 


RECENT ISSUES 


Mosaic 
By MAURICE JACOBSON 99107 Price 5/- 
For one piano, four hands 
This work is mature in style and demands good players for its proper 
interpretation, although technically it has no very great difficulties. Players 
will welcome this accomplished work. It takes seven minutes in performance. 


Press Opinion 
Threne 
By ROBIN MILFORD 94055 Price 2/6 
For ’Cello Solo with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
A broad expressive melody calling for artistic performance. Equally 
valuable for study or concert performance 


A NEW MINIATURE SCORE 


St. Daul’s Suite 
By GUSTAV HOLST’ 90718 Price 3/6 
Full Score 90718, price 7/6 net cash. String parts 2/- each 
The Suite has also been arranged as a Piano Solo by Vally ie sh 
ice 3/6 


Jy. Curwen and Sons, Ltd, 24 Berners Street, Condon, W.1 
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ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., LTD. 


are pleased to announce the following 
additions to their Catalogue of Contemporary Music: 


EGON WELLESZ 


SYMPHONY NO. 2, IN E FLAT (Opus 65) 
First performed on June 30, 1949, at the International Music Festival in Vienna, conducted 
by Karl Rankl. Score and parts for hire. 


MASS IN F MINOR (Opus 51) 
For liturgical use (with organ accompaniment). First performed on July 31, 1949, at 
Farm Street Church, Mayfair. Price 3s. (plus 124 per cent.). 


STRING QUARTET NO. 6 (Opus 64) (Score 5/-, Parts 8/-, plus 12} per cent.) 
STRING QUARTET NO. 7 (Opus 66) ° (in the Press.) 


OCTET (Opus 67) 
For Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, Two Violins, Viola, Cello and Double Bass. 


Score and parts for hire. 


PHILIP SAINTON 


THE ISLAND 

Symphonic Poem first performed at the 1948 Cheltenham Festival by Sir John Barbirolli 
and the Halle Orchestra. 

“. .. a seascupe painted in the romantic manner with a masterly command of orchestral 
colour....” (The Times.) 

“.. a richly coloured piece which earned the composer an ovation.” (Richard Capell, 
Daily Telegraph.) 

Score 30s. (plus 124 per cent.). Score and parts for hire. 


NADIR 


Symphonic Impression first performed at the 1949 Cheltenham Festival by Sir John 
Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra. 


“. .. Mr. Sainton is an absolute master of orchestral effect, and as an example of English 
impressionism it is in the front rank. This talented composer is sadly overlooked. ...” 
(The Scotsman.) 


“... a deeply felt, mature and magnificently scored work, the work of a fine and sensitive 
composer who used the established vocabulary of music in a powerfully individual 
manner. Both its substance and its presentation are equally admirable and show that 
here is yet another English composer of distinction who deserves every encouragement 
in the future.” (Liverpool Daily Post.) 


. a work of much intensity and conviction. It is rich and impressive music.” (Scott 


Goddard, News Chronicle.) Score and parts for hire. 


ALFRIED LENGNICK & Co., Ltd. 


14 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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ana Letters 


OCTOBER 1949 


Volume XXX No. 4 


TWO CENTURIES OF PERGOLESI 
FORGERIES AND MISATTRIBUTIONS 


By FRANK WALKER 


PERGOLEsI, aged only twenty-six, died of consumption at Pozzuoli 
in 1736, a disappointed man. ‘ L’Olimpiade’, the finest of his 
opere serie, had failed disastrously in Rome the previous year. On 
that occasion the composer, seated at the harpsichord, had been 
struck on the head by an orange thrown by one of the disapproving 
audience. He.told Egidio Duni, whose ‘ Nerone’ had been com- 
paratively successful and who showed him some sympathy, that he 
had several times had similar unhappy experiences and that, except 
for some small things (his comic intermezzt), all his operas had been 
received with indifference, although he thought his serious works 
infinitely superior to the bagatelles that had gained him some 
reputation. 

Pergolesi could not have foreseen that one of these “‘ bagatelles ”’, 
‘ La serva padrona ’, together with the ‘ Stabat Mater ’, written on 
his very death-bed, would within a very few years be performed all 
over Europe and bring him universal posthumous celebrity. 

The first recorded performance of ‘ La serva padrona’ outside 
Naples took place at Parma in 1738; in the following year it was 
heard at Graz and near Bologna, in 1740 at Lucca, Venice, Dresden 
and Munich; the dates of the numerous first performances in other 
European cities in the next decade may be read in Loewenberg’s 
‘Annals of Opera’. The ‘Stabat Mater’ was performed in 
London in 1740, and a version of * L’Olimpiade’ in 1742; * La 
serva padrona’ not until 1750. Pergolesi’s most astonishing 
posthumous success, however, was won, as is well known, in France. 
After the comparatively uneventful production of ‘La serva 


1M. Boyer, ‘ Notices sur la vie et les ouvrages de Pergolése’, in *‘ Mercure de 
France’, July 1772. Boyer had this information from Duni himself. 
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298 MUSIC AND LETTERS 


padrona’ in Paris in 1746 there followed those performances in 
1752 which led to the Guerre des Bouffons, with Grimm, Diderot and 
Rousseau (who imitated Pergolesi’s work in his own ‘ Devin du 
village’) supporting the Italian style against the French. By the 
end of January 1755 ‘ La serva padrona’ had had about a hundred 
performances at the Opéra and ninety-six at the Comédie-Italienne. 
In France, as elsewhere, the ‘ Stabat Mater’ also became very 
popular at about the same time. 

The result of the tremendous vogue Pergolesi’s music enjoyed all 
over Europe was that directors of opera companies were tempted to 
put on works by less popular composers under his name, and 
publishers who came into possession of manuscripts attributed to him 
were not always inclined to question their authenticity, but rather 
to put them on the market and reap the profits. In 1754 the 
Giordani family (there were five of them in the cast) performed a 
comic opera, ‘ Lo studente alla moda’, at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. The libretto, in the British Museum, says, “ ‘The 
Musick by Sig. Pergolesi’’, although the text corresponds to no 
known Pergolesi opera and among the arias there is only one, 
‘** Pid non si trovano” (from ‘ L’Olimpiade’), which may have 
been his. Comparison with another libretto in the British Museum 
shows that ‘ Lo studente alla moda’ was a version of ‘ Violante’ by 
Logroscino and another, unnamed composer, performed at Naples, 
Teatro dei Fiorentini, in 1741.? 

About thirty-five years after Pergolesi’s death there were 
published in England under his name two sets of ‘ Lessons for the 
Harpsichord ’ and fourteen Trio Sonatas, the manuscripts of the 
Jatter having been “‘ procured by a curious Gentleman of Fortune 
during his Travels through Italy’. These works are of very 
dubious authenticity, as both Burney and Hawkins already remarked, 
and those German scholars (Riemann, Wilhelm Fischer in Adler’s 
* Handbuch ’, etc.) who, accepting 1736 as the latest possible date 
for their composition, discovered in them remarkable early anticipa- 
tions of sonata form were, perhaps, somewhat incautious. 

One of these sonatas, it is true, occurs under Pergolesi’s name in 
the Breitkopf thematic catalogue of manuscript music (Supplement I) 
of 1766—a date certainly earlier than that of Bremner’s London 
edition. Some remarks on these old Breitkopf catalogues, in so far 
as they concern Pergolesi, will not be out of place here, as the number 
of definite misattributions illustrates how much confusion between 


-’* Dr. Loewenberg points out that ‘ Violante’ was itself a rifacimento of ‘ L’amor 
_— » performed at Naples in 1739, music by Auletta, who is presumably the 
other composer, mentioned but not named in the ‘ Violante’ libretto. 
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the true and the false there already was within thirty years of the 
composer’s death. Saint-Foix pointed out that of six ‘ Sinfonie ’ 
ascribed to Sammartini in Breitkopf’s list of 1762 one is by Antonio 
Martinelli and another is the overture to Pergolesi’s ‘ L’Olimpiade ’. 
The true authorship of the latter would seem to have been brought 
to the attention of Breitkopf, for in a later supplement (1766) the 
same work reappears under Pergolesi’s name. Under his name in 
Part vi of the catalogue (1765) appear thirty-five arias and a duet. 
These are identifiable as follows: 


Opentnc Worps?® Source, 1F GENUINE REMARKS 
** Caro son tua cosi”’ * L’Olimpiade ’ 
** Come nave ”’ ? 
“* Grandi, é ver” * L’Olimpiade ’ 
** In braccio a mille furie ”’ ? Words from Metastasio’s 


Semiramide ’ 

“In mar turbato ” * Salustia ’ 
* La carrozza ci sara” From ‘Amor fa ’uomo cieco’, 
generally believed to have been 
the lost intermezzo performed 
with Pergolesi’s first opera 
* Salustia’ (1731). The very 
rare original libretto (Biblio- 
teca Lucchesi-Palli, Naples) 
shows, however, that this in- 
termezzo had no such title and 
did not contain this aria, 
‘Amor fa ’uomo cieco’ is the 
title of Goldoni’s rifacimento of 
‘La contadina astuta’, for 
rformance with music only 
in part by Pergolesi. This aria 
is by Latilla, and exists com- 
lete in Brussels Conservatoire 
S 4331, with the remark 
**Rome, Teatro Valle, May 


1798”. 


** Madre, e tu ingiusto ”’ From an opera ‘ Merope’. 
According to Max Fehr,’ a 
rifacimento of Zeno’s text. 

** Manca la guida al pi¢é”” ‘ Guglielmo d’Aquitania ’ 


** Mentre dormi ” * L’Olimpiade ’ 

** Mi palpita il core ” Lo frate ’nnammorato 

** Non ha pit pace ”’ By Hasse (B.M. Add. MS 
31595). 

** O nel sen di qualche stella” ? ords from Metastasio’s 


* Catone in Utica’, 


** Perfido ingannatore ”’ 
** Perfido traditore ”’ ? 
“ Procuri la prego ”’ From ‘ Orazio’.® This aria is 
by Alessandro Maccari (King’s 
Music Library, MS R.M. 24. 
g.12 and Walsh’s ‘ Delizie 
dell’Opere ’, Vol. V1). 


3 A few obvious mistakes in Breitkopf’s Italian are corrected. 

*S.1.M.G., 1913. 

5 The very complicated history of ‘ Orazio’ and its relationship to ‘ I] maestro di 
musica * will be dealt with later. 
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OPENING Worps Source, GENUINE REMARKS 
** Quando fremi altiera ” ? 
‘** Quanto mai felici ”’ Introduced into ‘ Orazio ’, but 


the words are from Metas- 
tasio’s ‘ Ezio’, the music by 
Jommelli (B.M. Add. 31621). 
** Qual destrier ”’ * L’Olimpiade ’ 
** Sdegno ingegno ” ? Words from Zeno’s ‘Alessan- 
dro Severo’. 


** Se cerca, se dice ”’ * L’Olimpiade ’ 

** Se tiranna ” * Salustia ’ 

** Se in campo armato ” Words from Metastasio’s 
* Catone in Utica’. 

** Signor Lamberto caro ”’ From ‘ Orazio’. One of 
Alessandro Maccari’s addi- 
tions for the performances at 
Venice, 1743-44 (R.M. 24. 
g.12 in the King’s Music 
Library). 

* Siam navi” * L’Olimpiade ’ 

** Sorge qual luci . a ? 

** Stizzoso mio ” * La serva padrona’ 

** Superbo di me stesso ”’ * L’Olimpiade ’ 

** Torbido in volto ”’ * L’Olimpiade ’ 

** Tu di saper ” * L’Olimpiade ’ 

** Vo solcando ” A very well-known aria from 
‘Artaserse ’, by Vinci. 

** No, non vedrai ” From ‘ Orazio’. The words 
occur in the much-altered text 
as performed at Leipzig in 
1745- 

** Vuoi punir l’ingrato ” * Adriano in Siria ’ 

** Premi o tiranna ”’ * Il prigionier superbo ’ 

Non si muove * La contadina astuta 

“Nei giorni tuoi felici” ‘ L’Olimpiade’ 

(duet) 
** Contento forse vivere ” * Adriano in Siria ’ 


Here, together with nineteen genuine arias, we already have 
eleven more of dubious authenticity and six that are definitely by 
other composers—Maccari (two), Latilla, Hasse, Vinci and Jom- 
melli. It is surprising that Breitkopf’s misattributions have not 
resulted in other manuscript copies of these arias coming’ down to 
us in Pergolesi’s name. 

In Italy, where in the eighteenth century chamber music and 
cantatas were published, but not operas and operatic arias, an army 
of music copyists worked overtime coping with the demand for 
Pergolesi scores. As Burney remarks: ‘‘ The instant that his death 
was known, all Italy manifested an eager desire to hear and possess 
his productions’. Not only all Italy but all Europe was involved 
in this. The “ Milordo inglese ”, on his Grand Tour, acquired all 
manner of manuscript’ music with Pergolesi’s name attached, a 
large proportion of which was, of course, genuine, but he was 
certainly also frequently deceived. Marcello’s ironical instructions 
to copyists, in ‘ II teatro alla moda’, are highly significant in this 
connection: “ They will sell to foreigners, who want good operatic 
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arias, any old papers, under the names of the best masters ”’. 
Autograph manuscripts were, of course, particularly sought after. 
Probably the first distinguished foreigner to be taken in over a 
Pergolesi “‘ autograph ’’ was De Brosses, who bought what he was 
told was the original score of ‘ La serva padrona’ after hearing a 
performance of the work at San Giovanni in Persiceto, near Bologna, 
in 1739. Nearly two centuries later Diaghilev—how they must have 
rubbed their hands when they saw him coming!—purchased some 
“unfinished Pergolesi manuscripts ”, which Stravinsky then uulized 
for Pulcinella ’. 

Genuine autograph manuscripts of Pergolesi are of extreme 
rarity and the only one now outside Italy seems to be that of the 
trio from ‘ Flaminio’, in the Bodleian. Manuscript copies of his 
music, on the other hand, are very numerous indeed, and most of 
the great European libraries are well supplied with them. Among 
these manuscripts, however, are very many misattributions, as a 
result of which there has been endless confusion between the 
authentic works and the others, culminating in the publication, in 
1940—42, of the ‘ Opera omnia’ by Pergolesi, an edition which, if it 
cannot challenge comparison with the other Gesamtausgaben in 
matters of scientific method, textual criticism, etc., goes far beyond 
any of them in one thing—the number of spurious compositions 
which it includes. 

The ‘ Opera omnia’ are published by Gli Amici della Musica 
da Camera, of Rome, but the moving spirit would seem to have been 
Duke Filippo Caffarelli, who contributes prefaces to all the volumes. 
In that containing the motets, one of the last to be issued, he has- 
some remarks on the “‘ numerous, inevitable faults of a first edition ”’, 
due to the disorder of the manuscript sources, never subjected to 
serious critical examination, and he hopes that these defects will be 
pardoned by students and: music-lovers. Caffarelli has made it 
possible for the first time to study Pergolesi’s work as a whole, 
without the aid of a travelling scholarship, and one pardons the 
defects of the edition all the more readily because one suspects that 
he paid for the whole thing out of his own pocket. It is nevertheless 
necessary to point out the somewhat startling facts which critical 
examination has revealed. Already arias, concertos and stage works 
by other composers have been revived, played in public and broad- 
cast under Pergolesi’s name. It is time to call a halt. In the 
following pages an attempt is made to straighten out the secular 
works published in the ‘Opera omnia’. Probably there are some 
dubious attributions among the church music also; perhaps some 
specialist in this field will let us have his conclusions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARIAS. AND DUETs 


A convenient starting-point for an inquiry into the authenticity 
of the miscellaneous arias attributed to Pergolesi is found in a 
manuscript which was not utilized by Caffarelli for the ‘Opera 
omnia’. No. 686 of the Royal College of Music collection (now 
on permanent loan to the British Museum) includes the following 
pieces: 


? i. A serenata, beginning “ Io mi rido di Cupido ”’, for two voices, 
i strings and figured bass. 
4 ii. A cantata, beginning “‘ Cor prigioniero ’’, with figured bass. 
p iii. 16 arias, with figured bass, the 5th, 7th and roth also with a part 
: apparently for violin, the gth with parts for two violins: 
** Pensa bene ”’. Quando basta a far morire”’, 
**Ingrata non sard”’. ** Amero finché il mio core”’. 
** Per esser pill vezzose”’. ** Cara tu ridi”’. 
** Se Amor ti compose ”’. ** Se per te viva io sono”’. 
** Non mi tradir mai pit ”’. Vorrei poter almeno”’. 
** Bendato pargoletto ’’. ** Piangero tanto 
pur ver”. ** Un ciglio che sa piangere”’. 
**Vanne a seguir ”’. Quant’inganni insegna Amore’”’. 


iv. An aria, with instrumental accompaniment, “ Chi tentd rapirmi 
il core”’. 


This manuscript is of exceptional interest because it actually 
shows the Pergolesi-faker at work. The serenata ‘‘ Io mi rido”’, 
at the beginning of the volume, is attributed to “Sig. Batt.a 
Pergolesi ”’, but only by a later hand, after erasure on the title-page 
of the name of the real composer. This has sufficed to get ‘‘ Io mi 
rido”’ listed among Pergolesi’s compositions in Eitner, Grove (up 
to 4th ed.), etc., and even accepted by Radiciotti, who, however, 
did not himself examine the manuscript. The faker was so careless 
as to leave the name of the actual composer, “ Sig. Prior Pacieri”’, 
on a later page, at the beginning of the vocal part of the serenata, 
after the instrumental introduction. “Io mi rido” is by Giuseppe 
Pacieri, about whom a few details are given by Eitner (he was 
organist at Loreto from 1670-79). A composition, ‘ Filli, che nella 
bocca’, in a manuscript volume (Mus. G. 254) in the Biblioteca 
Estense at Modena is by “‘ Pacieri Giuseppe, priore ’’—-which makes 
the identification certain. 

Caffarelli did not include “ Io mi rido ” in the ‘ Opera omnia’, 
but all the other pieces in this manuscript, except the last, appear 
in his volume of ‘ Arieda camera’. They are printed from MS 12899 
of the Brussels Conservatoire, which is a modern transcription, by 
Wotquenne, corresponding in every detail with R.C.M. 686 
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described above. The order of the compositions is the same in 
both manuscripts, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
R.C.M. 686 was Wotquenne’s source. The R.C.M. manuscript 
attributes none of these other works to Pergolesi; after ‘‘ Io mi rido ”” 
the name of the composer of the cantata “‘ Cor prigioniero ”’ has 
been completely erased and none of the arias has any composer’s 
name at all. The arias are not in the same hand as the serenata and 
cantata at the beginning of the volume. The general style of the 
music suggests a generation earlier than Pergolesi’s, and it has in 
fact proved possible to identify six arias beyond doubt: four are by 
Antonio Bononcini, from his ‘ I] trionfo di Camilla’ (Naples, 
1696-97), one by Alessandro Scarlatti, from ‘ La donna ancora é 
fedele ’ (Naples, 1698) and one from a cantata by Floriano Aresti. 
None of those still unidentified can possibly be by Pergolesi. 

Here follows a list of the contents of the volumes of ‘ Arie da 
camera’ and ‘ Frammenti di opere teatrali’ in Caffarelli’s edition 
of Pergolesi, with comments on each. That it has been possible to 
identify so many of these compositions is, in the first place, a tribute 
to the wonderful richness of the various collections of manuscript 
music in the British Museum. 


*‘ ARIE DA CAMERA’ 


‘*Empio Amor, Amor tiranno *’.—Printed from B.M. Add. MS 
29274 (misprinted 2929 in the ‘ Opera omnia’), which is a volume 
of arias and duets, all with Pergolesi’s name. Most of them are 
genuine; one, ‘‘ Qual dolente pastorello”’ (see below), is certainly 
not. Probably ‘“‘ Empio Amor ”’, like this, was an aria by another 
composer interpolated in one of Pergolesi’s operas on revival.’ This 
MS includes two arias, ‘Tu non curi”’, and “ La ragion, gli 
affetti’’, which are not included in the ‘Opera omnia’. The 
second is marked “ Nell’ Adriano”, but the words do not occur in 
Metastasio’s ‘Adriano in Siria’. Both these arias are in the same 
category as ‘“‘ Empio Amor ”’ and had as much, or as little, right to 
inclusion in this edition. They are probably later interpolations, 
by other hands. 

“Sentir d’un vago oggetto”.—From MS 2436 of the Feétis 
collection, in the Royal Library, Brussels. The words occur in the 
opera buffa ‘ Fiammetta ’, by “ diversi famosi maestri di capella ”’, 
as performed at Hamburg in 1745.’ Probably interpolated in one 
of Pergolesi’s comic operas at some time and thus attributed to him. 

** Qual dolente pastorello ’’.—Also from B.M. Add. MS 29274, 
with the name of the singer—Monticelli. The Breitkopf catalogue 
of 1765 attributes this aria to Lampugnani (from ‘ L’Olimpiade ’). 
Lampugnani’s ‘ L’Olimpiade’ was first performed at Florence in 


* Information kindly provided by Suzanne Clercx, Librarian of the Brussels. Con- 
servatoire. 
? See Erich H. Miller, ‘Angelo und Pietro Mingotti’ (Dresden, 1917).. 
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1748, and this aria (words not by Metastasio) was probably inserted 
by Monticelli, at some time in a revival of Pergolesi’s ‘ L’Olimpiade ’. 

Sentirsi il petto accendere’’’.—From B.M. Add. MS 31667. 
The words occur in the libretto of Galuppi’s ‘ Ricimero’, as per- 
formed in London in 1755. Galuppi’s setting is not identical with 
this. 

** Pensa-se avro, mia cara’’.—From MS 1141 of the Bavarian 
State Library, Munich. The words are an adaptation of Metastasio 
(‘* Pensa a serbarmi, o cara’’, from ‘ Ezio’). The music, however, 
is not identical with settings of these words by Hasse, Jjommelli, Leo, 
Sacchini or Traetta. 

“— pur ver’’.—From MS 12899 of the Brussels Conservatoire 
(see above). From Antonio Bononcini’s ‘II trionfo di Camilla’. 
Some of the very numerous MSS of this opera (e.g. B.M. Add. 14185) 
have a different setting of these words. The present version occurs 
in a MS in the King’s Music Library (R.M. 22 b. g-10), with 
Acts 2 and 3 of ‘ Camilla’, bearing the bookplate of the Right Hon. 
Charles Lord Halifax with the date 1702. 

This version was published by Walsh, in ‘ The Additional Songs 
in the new opera call’d Camilla,’ with an English text: ‘‘ Dangers 
ev'ry way surround me 

“Ah se soffersi, oh Dio! ’’—Although this is included in the 
5 ‘Aric per contralto’ for which Caffarelli gives MS 12899 of the 
Brussels Conservatoire as source, this aria is not from this MS. No 
clues or comments. 

Quando basti a far morire ’’.—From Bononcini’s ‘ trionfo 
di Camilla’ (see above). Numerous MSS exist, all with the names 
of one or the other of the Bononcini brothers, whose works are 
almost inextricably confused. Published by Walsh, ‘ Songs in the 
new opera call’d Camilla’, with English text: “‘ Welcome sorrow, 
death attending .”’. 

** Si cangia in un momento ’’,-The remarks on ‘‘Ah se soffersi, 
oh Dio ”’, above, apply also to this. Not in MS 12899 of the Brussels 
Conservatoire. 

“Amer finché il mio core ’’.—See the preliminary discussion of 
Brussels Conservatoire MS 12899 and R.C.M. 686. Definitely not 
by Pergolesi. 

‘** Se amor ti compose ’’.—Ditto. This and the following twelve 
arias are all from these MSS. This one is by Floriano Aresti. It is 
an aria from his cantata ‘ Di un bel rio alle sponde’ (B.M. Add. 
31518). 

** Pensa bene, mi dicesti ’’.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. No 
clues to authorship. 

mi tradir mai pili ”’.—See above. Definitely by Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti. This aria occurs in his opera ‘ La donna ancora 
é fedele ’ and is quoted in Dent’s book on this composer. 

“Quanti inganni insegna amore’’.—See above. Not by 
Pergolesi. 

“Un ciglio che sa piangere ”.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. 
 Piangero tanto ’’.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. 

Vorrei poter almeno ”’.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. 

** Vanne a seguire ’’.—See above. From Bononcini’s ‘ I! trionfo 
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di Camilla’ (King’s Music Library, R.M. 22. b. g-10), but does 
not occur in all MSS of this opera. The title ‘ Ingrato core ’ seems 
to be an invention of Caffarelli’s. 

** Per esser pitt vezzose ’’.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. 

** Bendato pargoletto ’’.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. 

** Ingrata non saré ’’.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. 

“Se per te viva io sono ’’.—See above. From Bononcini’s ‘ II 
trionfo di Camilla’ (numerous MSS). Published by Walsh in 
‘The Additional Songs in the new opera call’d Camilla’ in an 
English version: *‘ Since you from Death thus save me ”’. 

** Cara, tu ridi’’.—See above. Not by Pergolesi. 

“Tre giorni son che Nina ’’.—This little song has been much 
discussed. I have dealt with its history in detail elsewhere. The 
position now is briefly as follows: 

“Tre giorni ’’ was attributed generally to Pergolesi until Spitta, 
in 1887, claimed it for Rinaldo di Capua, on the grounds that it 
appeared in ‘ La Bohémienne’, a French adaptation of Rinaldo’s 
‘La zingara’, performed in Paris in 1755. Barclay Squire 
demolished Spitta’s claim for Rinaldo by demonstrating that the 
song was introduced into ‘ La Bohémienne’ from a comic opera, 
‘Li tre cicisbei ridicoli’, performed in London in 1749.° This 
opera, first produced at Bologna in 1748 and revived at Venice in 
1748 and 1752, is by the obscure Milanese composer Natale Resta. 
“Tre giorni’’, however, does not appear in the librettos of either 
the Bologna or the Venice performances. It seems certain that it 
was introduced into Resta’s ‘ Li tre cicisbei ridicoli’ by Vincenzo 
Ciampi, who was maestro to the opera company responsible for the 
London performances. But that is not to say that the song was 
composed by Ciampi. It is used as a serenade by one of the characters 
in the opera, with a second verse which does not appear in any of 
the MS versions of the song. There is no character called Nina in 
‘ Li tre cicisbei ridicoli’. It seems likely that “ Tre giorni”’ was a 
popular song, possibly but by no means certainly composed by 
Pergolesi, familiar to Ciampi from his Neapolitan days, and intro- 
duced by him into Resta’s opera in London, with the addition of a 
second verse to give it some connection with the plot. 

The chief obstacles to its acceptance as a genuine work by 
Pergolesi are: (1) the words do not appear in the librettos of any 
of his operas, although he has a character called Nina in ‘ Lo frate 
*nnammorato’; (2) so many other things have been erroneously 
attributed to him. 

tu m’ami”'.—Another problem-piece! I am inclined to 
accept a suggestion by Prof. Dent that this drawing-room favourite 
(** Gentle Shepherd ”’) is really a nineteenth-century forgery. If so, 
it is a clever one, and the unknown forger deserves hearty congratu- 
lations. The words are from Paolo Rolli’s ‘ Canzonette e cantate ’, 
published in London in 1727 (Rolli provided a setting of his own), 
and, of course, no one can now prove that a copy of this book cannot 
have reached Naples in Pergolesi’s lifetime. 


8 In a forthcoming issue of ‘ The Musical Times.’ 
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No MS is known and the song is printed in the ‘ Opera omnia ’ 
with all the editorial markings of Parisotti, who published it in his 
‘Arie antiche’. That collection includes, along with much that is 
valuable, a number of dubious pieces besides “Se tu m’ami”’. 
Who was it first thought of putting words to two solfeggi by Durante 
(Nos. 137 and 150 of ‘ Solféges d’Italie ’, published in Paris c. 1812), 
working up a piano accompaniment from the bass provided, and 
issuing them, as songs by Durante, ‘ Danza, fanciulla’ and 
* Preghiera ’ ? 

Another aria attributed to Pergolesi, ‘‘ Non mi negar, Signora ”’, 
also edited (posthumously) by Parisotti, was published in 1930. If 
** Se tu m’ami”’ gives the impression of being a nineteenth-century 
imitation of ‘‘ Ogni pena pili spietata”’ (from ‘ Lo frate ’*nnammo- 
rato’), ‘‘ Non mi negar, Signora”’ looks like a twentieth-century 
imitation of “ Se tu m’ami ”’: 


“Cor prigioniero’’ (cantata).—See the discussion of R.C.M. 
686 above. Not by Pergolesi. 

Questo é il piano” (cantata)—From B.M. Add. 14135. 
Indubitably genuine! The Hughes-Hughes catalogue of manu- 
script music in the British Museum suggests that it may be an 
autograph. It is not that, but a remarkably early copy, dated at the 
end April 14th 1731. The copyist (probably a pupil at the Neapoli- 
tan Conservatorio dei Poveri di Gest! Cristo) has been ‘‘ doodling ”’ 
on the first page: “Del Sig. ... Del Sig.’’. Caffarelli gives 
** Vincenzo Torretti”’ as the copyist’s name, whereas the MS makes 
it clear that he was merely the one-time owner (‘‘ padrone ’’) of the 
MS. His inscription at the end is in a different hand and a different 
ink, which may not have been apparent in the photostats pre- 
sumably used by Caffarelli. The date is April 14th, not 24th, as 
given in the ‘Opera omnia’. The first figure is curious, looking 
more like a capital L than anything else, but unless we are prepared 
to assign this MS to the year 2732, we must decide that this L is 
meant for a 1 and not a 2, for the first and last figures of the date 
are identical, 

“Chi non crede alle mie parole’’.—From MS 14322 of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. This occurs in the volume ‘ Venetian 
Ballads, composed by Sigr. Hasse and all the celebrated Italian 
Masters ’, published in London by Walsh. Only a few songs have 
the composers’ names. On p. 28 is “‘ Stizzoso, mio stizzoso ”’, “‘ del 
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Sigr. Pergolesi’’ (from ‘ La serva padrona’). This is followed on 
p. 30 by “* Chi non crede alle mie parole ’’, without any composer’s 
name. 

This song occurs also in ‘ The Summer’s Tale ’, a pasticcio pub- 
lished by Walsh in 1765. It is attributed there to Galuppi. 

** To non so dove mi sto’’.—From a MS in the Liceo Musicale, 
Bologna. This is an extraordinary thing to find in the works of 
Pergolesi: it is a very well-known aria by Leonardo Leo, from ‘Amor 
vuol sofferenze’. Phrases in it were responsible for the opera’s 
becoming known as ‘ II cioé’. 

Quoted by Dent in his article on Leo in S.I.M.G., VIII (1907). 

‘Ah, che sento in mezzo al core ’’.—From a MS in the Abbey 
of Einsiedeln. No clues or comments. 

‘* Per voi mi struggo in pianto’ ’(canon).—From R.C.M. MS 
313, a volume of canons by various authors. Otherwise unknown. 
Very dubious. : 


‘ FRAMMENTI DI OPERE TEATRALI’ 


Sinfonia to an unknown opera.—From a MS in the Royal 
Academy of Music at Stockholm. No clues, but see Mr. Cudworth’s 
remarks below. 

Sinfonia to an unknown opera.—From a MS in the. University 
Library at Uppsala. Published as a work of Pergolesi’s by the 
Pergolesi-Gesellschaft of Munich, 1904. No clues. : 

*‘Ah! mi dividon l’anima ’’.—From a MS in the Royal Academy 
of Music, Stockholm. The words occur in the version of ‘ Orazio’ 
performed at Florence in the autumn of 1740 (no composer men- 
tioned). Attributed to Pergolesi in Vol. V of Walsh’s * Le delizie 
dell’opere’. Introduced into the pasticcio opera ‘ La ingratitudine 
punita ’, performed in London in 1748. 

‘“Immagini dolenti’’.—Also from a MS in the Stockholm 
Academy. Introduced into ‘ Meraspe’, a version of Pergolesi’s 
‘ L’Olimpiade’ performed in London in 1742. This aria is by 
Giuseppe Scarlatti. It occurs in his ‘Arminio in Germania’ 
(Florence, 1741). Burney, in his History of Music, wrongly attri- 
butes this aria to Domenico Scarlatti. Published in ‘ Le delizie 
dell’opere ’, Vol. I, with attribution to “ Sig. Scarlatti ”’. 

** Serbi l’intatta fede ’’.—From a MS in the Mecklenburgische 
Landesbibliothek, Schwerin. A setting of these words by Pescetti 
was sung at Reggio in 1750, apparently in the opera ‘ Nerone’ 
(B.M. Add. 31597). The present aria is not by Pescetti, however. 
No other clues. 

‘““Va fra le selve Ircane’”’ (from Metastasio’s ‘Artaserse ’).— 
From a MS in the Landesbibliothek at Dresden. No setting of 
‘Artaserse ’’ by Pergolesi is known. Not identical with settings of 
the same words by Hasse, Jommelli and Vingi. 

Tu vuoi ch’io viva’ (duet) (from Metastasio’s ‘Artaserse ’).— 
From a MS in the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm. By 
Terradellas, whose ‘Artaserse’ was produced at Venice, Carnival 
1744. Published in Vol. V of ‘ Le delizie dell’opere ’. 

“Non ti minaccio sdegno”’ (from Metastasio’s ‘ Catone in 
Utica’).—From MS 15019 of the Brussels Conservatoire. No 
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setting of ‘ Catone in Utica’ by Pergolesi is known. Not identical 
with settings of these words by Paisiello, Perez, Piccinni and Vinci. 

** Confusa, smarrita ’’ (from Metastasio’s ‘ Catone in Utica ’).— 
From the same MS as the above. Not identical with settings of 
these words by J. C. Bach, Hasse, Jommelli, Leo, Paisiello, Perez, 
Piccinni and Sacchini. A copy of this aria, attributed to Pergolesi, 
was acquired by the poet Gray at Florence in 1740. Published in 
Vol. XV of ‘ The Golden Treasury of Music’ (New York 1910) by 
H. E. Krehbiel and Max Spicker. 

“Basta, cosi ti intendo”’ (from Metastasio’s ‘ Ciro riconos- 
ciuto’).—From MS 2436 of the Fétis collection, in the Royal 
Library, Brussels. The Breitkopf catalogue of 1765 assigns this 
aria to Rinaldo di Capua. 

** Misero me, qual gelido torrente’’ (accompanied recitative, 
from Metastasio’s * Demofoonte’).—From a MS in the National 
Library, Vienna. It seems highly improbable that a fragment of 
recitative from the third act of a drama not known to have been set 
by Pergolesi should be by him. 

** So ch’é fanciullo amore ’’ (from Metastasio’s ‘ L’Olimpiade ’). 
—From MS 2436 of Fétis’s library. Caffarelli calls it a ‘‘ primitiva 
stesura’’, but it has nothing in common with the setting of the 
same words in Pergolesi’s ‘ L’Olimpiade ’ except the key. 

It seems most unlikely that this is really by Pergolesi. Not 
identical with settings of the same words by Hasse and Jommelli. 

Non so donde viene’”’ (from Metastasio’s ‘ L’Olimpiade 
From the same source as the above. It has nothing at all in common 
with Pergolesi’s setting of these words in ‘ L’Olimpiade’. Not 
identical with the settings of J. C. Bach, Cimarosa, Hasse, Jommelli, 
Leo—or Mozart! 

“Talor se il vento freme’’ (from Metastasio’s ‘ Semiramide 
riconosciuta ’’).—From a MS in the Royal Academy of Music, 
Stockholm. This is by Terradellas and is printed in Vol. V of 
Walsh’s ‘ Delizie dell’opere ’. The three arias and the duet which 
are printed in the ‘ Opere omnia’ from MSS at Stockholm were all 
published by Walsh, but only one of them was attributed by him to 
Pergolesi. 

** Se mi lasci’’ (duet).—From a MS in the Landesbibliothek at 
Dresden. No clues or comments. 

“Tu non rispondi, ingrato’’ (duet).—From B.M. Add. 31596, 
where, however, it is anonymous. Add. 31598 attributes this work 
to Pergolesi. 

t’accheta e non negarmi”’ (duet).—From B.M. Add. 
29274 (misprinted 29294 by Caffarelli). The Breitkopf catalogue 
of 1765 attributes this to Sellitti, and B.M. Add. 31604 attributes it 
to Hasse! 

resterai, mia cara (duet).—Also from B.M. Add. 29274. 
Otto Ie..c’s catalogue of the Schwerin library lists two copies of 
this, one with and one without text, both attributed to Pergolesi. 

Una povera fanciulla (duet).—From a MS in the library of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. The words occur in 
the text of Hasse’s intermezzo ‘ Porsugnacco e Grilletta ’ (R.C.M. 270), 
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but this duet is not Hasse’s. Probably it is by Orlandini, who set 


the same text. 


LA CONTADINA AND LA CONTADINA ASTUTA 

Between the acts of Pergolesi’s ‘ Adriano in Siria’, on its first 
production at the Teatro San Bartolomeo, Naples, in 1734, there 
was performed a comic intermezzo with the characters Livietta and 
Tracollo. This intermezzo was very frequently reproduced during 
the great wave of Pergolesi fever that swept Europe after the 
composer’s death, and on various occasions it was performed under 
different titles. Thus ‘ Livietta e Tracollo’ in Rome in 1737, ‘ La 
contadina astuta’ at Venice in 1744, ‘ Il Tracollo’ at Bologna in 
1746, ‘ Il finto pazzo’ at Dresden in 1747, ‘ La finta Polacca’ at 
Rome in 1748 and ‘ II ladro convertito per amore’ at Venice in 
1750 were all versions of the same thing. Fétis, however, followed 
by Clément and Larousse, persisted in listing ‘ Livietta e Tracollo ’ 
and ‘ La contadina astuta ’ as two distinct works—for which he and 
they have been frequently held up to ridicule by Italian writers, 
and in particular by E. Faustini-Fasini, whose *‘G. B. Pergolesi 
attraverso i suoi biografi’ (Milan, 1900), useful enough in its (pre- 
Radiciottian) day, is largely devoted to pointing out, in unnecessary 
detajl, the mistakes of other people. An amende honorable has now 
been made to the shade of Fétis in Caffarelli’s introduction to one 
of the volumes of the “ Opera omnia ’, for we are now presented with 
two separate works, ‘ Livietta e Tracollo’ and * La contadina astuta ’, 
and—lo and behold!—the source of the latter hitherto unpublished 
intermezzo is a manuscript score from Fétis’s library. 

An interesting feature of this score is the appearance as a final 
duet of ‘‘ Per te ho io nel core ’’, hitherto believed to have been 
first used in ‘ Flaminio’ (1735), although much better known from 
its frequent appearance in ‘ La serva padrona’ in substitution for 
the original closing duet of that work, “‘ Contento tu serai”’. That 
‘* Per te ho io nel core” did indeed form part of ‘ Flaminio’ on 
its first production is shown by the original libretto and by Pergolesi’s 
autograph score of the third act, in the Naples Conservatorio library. 
Caffarelli now asks us to believe that Pergolesi introduced it into 
‘ Flaminio’ from his own earlier intermezzo ‘ La contadina astuta ’. 

It is proposed to show here that the work published as ‘ La 
contadina astuta’ is not ‘ La contadina astuta’ at all, and that all 
the music, except for this final duet, is by Hasse. 

10 Like ‘ La serva padrona ’, the work consists of two scenes—two intermezzi—written 
for performance between the acts of an opera seria. When these comic scenes began to 
be performed separately they were often described as an intermezzo (in the singular). 


There are eighteenth-century. precedents for the use of both plural and singular; the 
latter is much the more convenient. 
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Schatz, Sonneck and even Radiciotti believed that the original 
title of the intermezzo performed with ‘ Adriano in Siria’ in 1734 
was ‘ Livietta e Tracollo’. What is perhaps the only surviving 
copy of the original libretto is to be found in the library of the 
Naples Conservatorio. It shows that the title of the intermezzo was 
‘La contadina astuta’ in the first place. The text and plot are 
quite different from those of the work published under this title in 
the ‘ Opera omnia’. It was a mild blunder to publish the intermezzo 
of 1734 as ‘ Livietta e Tracollo ’; it was a much worse one to publish 
Fétis’s score as ‘ La contadina astuta’. In the catalogue of the 
Fétis collection the manuscript in question is entitled ‘La contadina’, 
and not ‘ La contadina astuta’, and the librarian of the Royal 
Library, Brussels, has kindly confirmed for me that this is, in» fact, 
the case. Dr. Ulderico Rolandi, the great expert on opera librettos, 
informs me that he has succeeded in persuading Caffarelli that he 
was wrong to publish this score as ‘La contadina astuta’. But 
worse is to follow ! 

‘La contadina’ is the title of an intermezzo by Hasse, first 
produced between the acts of ‘ Clitarco’, by Pietro Scarlatti, at 
the Teatro San Bartolomeo in the autumn of 1728, and reproduced, 
according to the Neapolitan opera chroniclers, between the acts of 
Hasse’s own ‘ Cajo Fabricio’ in the winter of 1733. The whole 
subject of these comic intermezzi is an exceedingly complicated one. 
Sometimes the librettos were published together with those of the 
serious operas to which they served as interludes, and sometimes the 
intermezzi had separate librettos. Hardly any of the librettos mention 
the names of the composers. The titles were frequently changed 
and it was a common practice to insert favourite arias or duets 
from one work into another. One would be inclined to believe that, 
if there exists a setting of ‘ La contadina’ by Pergolesi, it must have 
been this, rather than Hasse’s original setting of 1728, that was 
performed at the Teatro San Bartolomeo in 1733, with Hasse’s 
* Cajo Fabricio’. The crucial question is—does the libretto of 1733 
end with the duet “‘ Per te ho io nel core’? By the kindness of 
Professor Napoleone Fanti, of the Liceo Musicale, Bologna, and 
Signora Anna Mondolfi, librarian of the Naples Conservatorio, I 
am able to establish, from two independent sources, that it does 
not. Here is a list of the arias and duets in the libretto of 1733 and 
in the manuscript score in Fétis’s library, as published by Caffarelli: 


* La contadina ’, 1733: Fétis’s score: 
“ Alla vita, al portamento ”’, “* Alla vita, al portamento ”’, 
** Sul verde praticello ”’. “* Sul vago praticello ”’. 


** Pit: vivere non voglio ”’. ** Pit vivere non voglio ”’. 
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‘La contadina ’, 1733: Fétis’s score: 
** Vorrei! Ma vedo”’ (duet). . . . oh Dio! ma vedo” 
(duet). 
** Strappami il core o barbaro ”’. ** Belle e cocenti lacrime ”’. 
“Star allegra, brava, brava” “Ah perfida! E poi trattarmi 
(duet). cosi ?”’ 
* Deh! Ti placa” (duet). ‘* Per te ho io nel core ’’ (duet). 


It will be seen that the arias and duet of the first part are 
identical, apart from slight verbal variants, in the libretto and the 
score, but that those of the second part are not the same (though 
the recitative seems to be more or less identical). 

In the Mecklenburgische Landesbibliothek, Schwerin, is, or 
was, a score of Hasse’s ‘La contadina’ (known also as ‘ Don 
Tabarano ’); the valuable thematic catalogue by Otto Kade shows 
that the opening aria, “‘ Alla vita, al portamento ”’ and the opening 
recitative of the second part, “ Ti dico che qui voglio . . .*’ are 
identical with Fétis’s score. Carl Mennicke (‘ Hasse und die Briider 
Graun als Symphoniker’, Leipzig, 1906) also gives an incipit of 
** Alla vita, al portamento ”’, conforming with the Fétis score. The 
two arias, “‘ Belle e cocenti lacrime”’ and “ Ah perfida! E poi 
trattarmi cosi?’’ both occur in a manuscript score (R.C.M. 270) 
of another intermezzo by Hasse, ‘ II tutore ’, first performed at Naples 
in 1730. 

Conclusion: The work published by Caffarelli as Pergolesi’s 
‘La contadina astuta’, from a score in Fétis’s library, consists of 
Hasse’s ‘ La contadina’, with two arias from Hasse’s ‘ Il tutore’ 
and the duet “‘ Per te ho io nel core” from Pergolesi’s ‘ Flaminio ’ 
substituted for the original arias and duet of the second part. The 
inclusion of the well-known duet of Pergolesi’s probably accounts 
for the misattribution to this composer of the whole score. 

The libretto of ‘ La contadina’ is variously ascribed to Andrea 
Belmuro and Bernardo Saddumene. The ultimate source of the 
attribution to Belmuro by numerous operatic chroniclers (who all 
copy from each other) is Quadrio’s ‘ Della storia e della regione 
d’ogni poesia’, Vol. III, Part ii (Milan, 1744): “‘ Andrea Belmuro, 
Napoletano, compose La Contadina, Il Cavalier Bertone e alcuni altri 
Intermedj’’. On the other hand Croce (‘I teatri di Napoli’, 
Naples, 1889), without reference to Quadrio, actually quotes from 
the text as now published in the ‘ Opera omnia’ and gives Sad- 
dumene as the author. Scherillo (‘L’opera buffa napoletana durante 
il settecento’, 2nd edition, Palermo, 1916) also lists it among 

Saddumene’s works and does not mention Belmuro, who, apart 
from Quadrio, seems quite unknown (Mazzuchelli, in ‘ Gli scrittori 
d’Italia ’, merely follows the earlier writer). Quadrio certainly led 
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everyone astray in the case of ‘ La contadina’, for the libretto of 
1733 ends with the remark: “ Le parole de’ sudetti Intermezzi, sono 
composizione del Sig. Bernardo Saddumene ’’."! 


* IL GELOSO SCHERNITO’ AND ‘ IL MAESTRO DI MUSICA ” 


We have seen that a score almost wholly by Hasse exists in the 
Fétis collection of the Royal Library, Brussels, under Pergolesi’s 
name and, as a result of this, has been published in the ‘ Opera 
omnia’. Is the case of ‘ La contadina’ the only one of its kind ? 

Eitner lists several manuscript operas and intermezzi under 
Pergolesi’s name which more recent research has shown not to be 
his. A manuscript intermezzo, ‘ Dalina e Balbo’, in the Landes- 
bibliothek at Darmstadt, and an opera seria, ‘ Temistocle’, in the 
Liceo Musicale at Bologna, have been rejected by Radiciotti, author 
of what is still the standard work on the composer.!?, On ‘ Dalina 
e¢ Balbo’ he makes no comment?*, but his argument against the 
ascription of * Temistocle’ is unanswerable—-the earliest setting of 
the text, by Caldara, was not produced until six months after 
Pergolesi’s death. Then in 1910 Vito Fedeli announced the dis- 
covery of another score, ‘Il Cavaliere Ergasto’, “‘ del Maestro 
Pergolhese ’’, in the library of the Istituto Musicale at Novara; he 
incautiously quoted some musical examples, which were shortly 
afterwards identified by Nicola D’Arienzo as passages from Piccinni’s 
‘La molinarella’ (1766). Another mare’s nest was discovered 
recently by E. J. Luin, who in her ‘ Fortuna e influenza della musica 
di Pergolesi in Europa ’ (Siena, 1943) drew attention to an unknown 
intermezzo, ‘ La vedova ingegnosa ’, in the Royal Danish Library at 

111 am aware that P. E. Ferrari, in his ‘ Spettacoli drammatico-musicali . . . in 
Parma’ (Parma, 1884), lists the intermezzo ‘ La contadina’, performed in the Teatro 
Ducale, Carnival 1734, and attributes the words to Belmuro and the music to Pergolesi. 
I have myself examined the libretto of this (Ferrari’s source of information as to the 
performance, without doubt) in the library of the Conservatorio at Parma. Neither 
composer nor librettist is named. The text of the first part corresponds with Fétis’s 
score and the Naples libretto of 1733, but that of the second part differs from both. 
Instead of the arias and duets listed above the Parma libretto has two arias, “‘ Se non 
credi alle parole”? and “‘ Il mio error perdona”, and a duet ‘‘O che gioia, o che 
contento”’. The first of these arias and the duet occur in Hasse’s ‘ Don Tabarano ’, 
as performed at Dresden in 1747 (see Sonneck*s catalogue). Ferrari would seem to 
have followed Quadrio, Allacci and the others in attributing the text of ‘ La contadina’ 
to Belmuro; in naming Pergolesi instead of Hasse as composer he would seem to have 
confused ‘ La contadina’ with ‘ La contadina astuta ’. 

‘2 Two versions must be consulted. The edition of 1935 includes some new material 


but omits almost all discussion of the music, and all the valuable footnotes, musical 
examples, bibliography, &c., of the edition of 1gr1o. 

8 Characters with these names occur in Feo’s ‘ Teuzone’, performed at Naples, 
Teatro San Bartolomeo, in 1720. Florimo does not list ‘ Dalina e Balbo’ as an inde- 
pendent intermezzo; probably these comic scenes were still loosely attached to the serious 
opera for which they provided light relief. Dr. Loewenberg points out that Dalinda 
(later Dalina) and Balbo are the characters of the inftermezzo ‘ La burla da Dovero’, 
performed at Milan in 1719. 
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Copenhagen. Now ‘ La vedova ingegnosa’, set by Ignazio Prota 
or Giuseppe Sellitti, or both, was a popular intermezzo of the 
eighteenth century, with two singing characters, Drusilla and Don 
Strabone. Dr. Luin tells us the Copenhagen manuscript has two 
characters called Mostaccio and Quercilla, which would seem to 
indicate that it is not identical with the ‘ Vedova ingegnosa’ by 
Prota or Sellitti. Alas! I am informed by Dr. Sven Lunn, head of 
the music department of the Royal Danish Library, that the 
singing characters are Drusilla and Strabone after all! Dr. Luin’s 
** Mostaccio’”’ is the name, or nickname, of the usual dumb third 
character and her ‘* Quercilla ” is just a misreading of “* Drusilla ’’. 
This score is certainly also misattributed to Pergolesi.'* 

After these numerous instances it will probably be conceded 
that the possibility exists that other works may be found not to be 
by Pergolesi, although they have long passed for his. It is my 
contention that both ‘Il geloso schernito” and ‘Il maestro di 
musica ’ must be added to the already long list of spurious works. 

A few general grounds for suspicion may be mentioned for a 
start. No librettos of performances of either in Pergolesi’s lifetime 
are known and there is no record of any such performances in 
Neapolitan operatic records, newspapers and chronicles. No 
manuscript scores exist in Italy. In the form in which they have 
come down to us these pieces conform neither to the character of 
intermezzo nor of Neapolitan opera buffa (commedia in musica). Only a 
littie longer than the normal intermezzo, ‘ Il geloso schernito’ yet 
boasts a full-blown Italian overture (sinfonia), employs flutes, oboes 
and horns instead of the customary simple strings, and demands a 
chorus—a thing unheard of in the Neapolitan intermezzo. ‘Il 
maestro di musica ’ is much too long for an intermezzo, employs three 
singing characters and a chorus besides, and yet is much too short 
for a Neapolitan commedia in musica. 


14 To complete the tally, it should be mentioned that Bence Szabalcsi has announced 
(‘ Musica ’, Rome, December 1947) his discovery of a sinfonia for string quartet, “* not 
even included in the complete works of Pergolesi’’ and that someone else published in 
1943 a duet “* Mo che te stregno’’ (Mignani, Florence), probably from the MS in the 
Paris National Library. This duet appears in Parisotti’s * Arie antiche ’ as the work of 
an anonymous Neapolitan composer. 

There are plenty of other works in MS under Pergolesi’s name which have escaped 
inclusion in the ‘ Opera omnia’. I have mentioned two arias in B.M. Add. MS 29274. 
In the library of the church of Sainte-Gudule, Brussels, are some additional motets 
(listed in Grove), another motet, “* Sol resplendet’’, is at Tenbury, and there were 
some cantatas in the Santini collection at Miinster. Mr. Cudworth has drawn my 
attention to an aria, “‘ Conservati fedele ’’, words from Metastasio’s ‘ Ezio’, published 
in Edward Miller’s ‘ Elements of Thorough Bass’, Op. 5 (1787). The Werner 
Wolffheim catalogue lists a duet “ Se spiego i sensi miei ’’, from ‘ Semiramide riconos- 
ciuta’. J. A. Stellfeld, of Antwerp, possesses a Concerto for two harpsichords and 


strings. 
Whether these works are authentic is anothe1 question. 
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We will deal with ‘ Il geloso schernito ’ first. The only recorded 
performance until modern times is that at Venice in 1746, of which 
the libretto has survived. ‘II geloso schernito’, in three parts,15 
was then used as intermezzi to ‘ Zenobia’, by Girolamo Michieli, 
but the name of the composer of the intermezzi is not given in the 
libretto. The trustworthy Wiel records the performance, but does 
not attribute the anonymous ‘ Geloso schernito’ to Pergolesi or 
anybody else. All other attempts to date the first performance of 
a ‘Geloso schernito’ by Pergolesi (Schatz and Caffarelli, 1731, 
Faustini-Fasini, 1732, with ‘ Ricimero *?*, Radiciotti, 1733-34) are 
guesses, based on no real evidence at all. Dr. Loewenberg tells me 
he does not know of another performance of the work in the 
eighteenth century, in addition to that at Venice in 1746. There 
must, however, have been at least one other production, for the 
manuscript score in the Prussian State Library, Berlin, from which 
the version printed in the ‘ Opera omnia’ derives, has the arias in 
Italian, but the recitatives and final chorus in German.’ This 
conforms to Hamburg practice, and there is, or was, another copy 


15 The fact that ‘ I] geloso schernito ’ is in three parts, instead of the more usual two, 
does not, as Caffarelli imagines, indicate that it is not a true intermezzo. I do not know 
whether a three-part intermezzo began before or ended after the three-act opera seria 
played with it, but such works were not uncommon. One example is Hasse’s ‘ Porsug- 
nacco ¢ Grilletta’ (Naples, 1727), of which there is a MS score in the R.C.M. library. 
Three-part intermezzi were more frequent in Venice than in Naples. 


16* Ricimero’ is another (lost) opera attributed to Pergolesi—wrongly, I am con- 
vinced. There is no score and no libretto in existence, and it seems incredible that all 
trace of an opera seria of this period can have disappeared. Nobody can tell us anything 
about this work, except that it is supposed to have been performed at the Teatro San 
Bartolomeo, Naples. I have traced this information back to the article on Pergolesi by 
A. Mazzarella in Domenico Martuscelli’s ‘ Biografia degli uomini illustri del regno di 
Napoli’ (Vol. III, 1816). This appears to be the first mention of any such work— 
eighty years after the composer’s death. Besides the supposed ‘ Ricimero’, the only 
opera seria by Pergolesi mentioned by Mazzarella is ‘ L’Olimpiade’. What reliance can 
be placed in an author who ascribes to Pergolesi a work otherwise unknown, but has no 
knowledge of ‘ Salustia’ (1731), ‘ Il prigionier superbo ’ (1733) and ‘Adriano in Siria’ 
(1734), to say nothing of the comic operas ‘ Lo frate nnammorato’ (1732) and ‘ Fla- 
minio’ (1735) and two of the intermezzi? 1 suggest the idea of ‘ Ricimero’ arose 
through confusion with one of the numerous operas of this title by other composers, or 
through confusion with one of Pergolesi’s own other opere serie. 

Faustini-Fasini, having, as we shall see, decided that ‘ Il maestro di musica’ was 
performed together with ‘ San Guglielmo d’Aquitania’ in 1731, found himself with the 
supposed ‘ Ricimero’ on hand, together with one undated intermezzo (‘Il geloso 
schernito’), Obviously, the intermezzo was performed with the opera seria! This is the 
way operatic history has been written in the past. - 


? Radiciotti (1910 ed.) and Andrea Della Corte, ‘ L’opera comica italiana nel ’700’ 
(Bari 1923). Della Corte examined a photographic reproduction of the Berlin score. 
Caffarelli does not reveal that the recitatives and final chorus are set to German words. 
Eitner lists the Berlin score with the date ‘* Naples 1751 ’’—perhaps from the Berlin 
catalogue. This date is not mentioned by those who have examined the score and 
would seem to be a mistake due to confusion with ‘ I] geloso’, by Antonio Palella, first 
performed at the Teatro dei Fiorentini, Naples, in 1751. B.M. Add. 31598 includes 
a arias from Palella’s * Il geloso’; they have nothing in common with ‘ I] geloso 

ernito ’. 
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of the score at Hamburg. The final chorus does not appear in the 
Venice libretto of 1746; it was doubtless added for the German 
performance at Hamburg or elsewhere, and it is out of the 
question that it can be by Pergolesi. In addition, the sinfonia was 
certainly a later addition; it is by Galuppi and is identical with 
the fifth of a set of six offered for sale in the Breitkopf catalogue 
of 1762." 

In what way does the case of ‘ Il geloso schernito’ differ from 
those of ‘ La contadina’, ‘ Dalina e Balbo’, ‘ Temistocle’, ‘ Il 
Cavaliere Ergasto’ and ‘ La vedova ingegnosa’? In all these 
cases we have a manuscript score attributed to Pergolesi, although 
there is no evidence that he wrote any such works or that they were 
ever performed as his in his own lifetime. Some of these scores 
have already been assigned to their true composers. We can now 
do the same for ‘ I] geloso schernito’. In the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire is an eighteenth-century manuscript score (D. 2043) 
with this title, all the numbers of which are identical with those of 
the supposed Pergolesi score, except that the final chorus is 
missing. That is to say, it corresponds exactly with the Venice 
libretto of 1746. This score is ascribed not to Pergolesi but 
to “ Pietro Chiarini, detto il Brescianino”’’, a composer who was 
alive and active in Venice at the time. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that here we have the real author of ‘II geloso 
schernito ’. 

‘Tl maestro di musica’ is a different story. Here too there is no 
libretto or other record of any performance at Naples or elsewhere 
in Pergolesi’s lifetime and no manuscript score in Italy. But this 
work was actually published as long ago as 1753, in Paris, under 
his name. Is it possible that it should be by someone else ? 
Possibilissimo! 

At about the same time there was published in Paris the score 
of another little buffo opera, ‘ Il giocatore ’, performed there in 1752 
one month before ‘ I] maestro di musica ’ and by the same company. 
‘ Il giocatore ’ has been much discussed. It is now established that 
it was a version of Orlandini’s intermezzo ‘ Il marito giogatore e la 
moglie Bacchettona’ (Venice, 1718), with additional music taken 
from works by Pergolesi, Buini and, probably, Auletta. The 
‘ Mercure de France’ at the time attributed the music to “ various 
authors ”, but specified all the recitatives, two duets and two arias 
as being Orlandini’s. Yet the published score is attributed to a 
* Sigr. Doletti”’! It is highly probable that this otherwise unknown 


18 This fact, which escaped me, is Mr. Cudworth’s discovery (see his article following) . 
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“ Doletti ” is identifiable as Pietro Auletta.* We thus have a work 
principally by Orlandini, but with additions by others, published 
erroneously as a work of Auletta’s (Doletti’s). I shall attempt to 
show here that at the same time ‘I] maestro di musica,’ a work 
principally by Auletta, but with additions by others, was 
erroneously published as a work of Pergolesi’s. 

Dr. Loewenberg, though his remarks are typically cautious, 
seems, by his assignment of * I] maestro di musica’ to 1731 in the 
* Annals of Opera ”’, to have accepted Faustini-Fasini’s view: 

(1731, Summer, Naples . . . * I] maestro di musica ’.) 

Two intermezzi, said by older biographers to have been performed 
between the parts of Pergolesi’s oratorio ‘ La conversione di San 
Guglielmo d’Aquitania ’, and, according to F. Caffarelli, produced 
some months later at the Teatro San Bartolomeo, Naples. If this 
be true, ‘ I] maestro di musica’ would be Pergolesi’s first work for 
the stage. Radiciotti does not believe in the 1731 production and 
claims that ‘ Il maestro di musica’ was composed in the winter 
1733-34, leaving open the question when and where it was first 
performed. Earliest text and libretto, Paris 1752. 

Now the idea that ‘Il maestro di musica’ was performed 
together with ‘ La conversione de San Guglielmo d’Aquitania ’ in 
the monastery of Sant’Agnello Maggiore, Naples, in the summer of 
1731 derives entirely from a wild guess of Faustini-Fasini’s, who 
succumbed to the temptation to tidy up Pergolesi’s operatic 
chronology: 

As it was the custom in those times to interpolate at the end of 
the first and second acts various intermezzi buffi, Pergolesi wrote two 
for the said oratorio. It has not so far been possible to ascertain 
precisely which they were, but I do not find it difficult to believe 
[‘‘ non stento a ritenere ’’) that they were those entitled ‘ I! maestro 
di musica *.* 

The supposed performances in the Teatro San Bartolomeo in 1731 
or 1732 are illusory ones evoked by much brooding over the order 
in which Pergolesi’s works, real and imaginary, are mentioned in 
the two editions of the ‘ Biographie universelle ’ by the indispensable 
but untrustworthy Fétis; Radiciotti’s date, 1734-35, is based on 
stylistic considerations. The lack of real evidence is absolute. The 
intermezzi buffi in ‘ San Guglielmo’ are mentioned by Villarosa, but 
he could not thereby have meant * [I] maestro di musica ’, as he was 

The identification was first made by L. de La Laurencie (‘ La Grande Saison 
italienne de 1752: Les Bouffons’, in S.1.M. for June and July-August 1912). Sonneck 
characterized this as an assumption unsupported by any evidence, but would, perhaps, 
have been less unwilling to accept it if he had not himself, shortly before this, published an 
article concluding that this ‘* Doletti”? composed two otherwise unknown arias appearing 
in the Paris score of ‘ I] giocatore’, and that * in some manner the whole score came 
to be attributed to him". The name of one other composer, at least, is persistently 
misspelt in the Paris scores and librettos—Latilla always appears as “ Sigr. Atilla ”’. 

#* G. B. Pergolesi attraverso i suoi biografi’ (Milan, 1900). 
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not aware of the existence of this work, which is not listed either in 
his ‘ Lettera biografica intorno . . . alla vita di G. B. Pergolese ’ of 
1831 or in his ‘ Memorie dei compositori di musica del regno di 
Napoli’ of 1840, and, as Radiciotti points out, there was no need 
for any additional light entertainment in ‘ San Guglielmo’, as it 
includes its own comic scenes, between the Devil and one Capitan 
Cuosemo, a boastful and cowardly soldier who speaks and sings in 
the broadest Neapolitan dialect throughout. Extraordinary as the 
introduction of such buffo scenes into a religious work may seem 
to-day, it was a commonplace in Naples at that time. There can 
be no doubt that Villarosa’s remark about intermezzi buffi referred to 
these scenes. ‘San Guglielmo’ is actually not an oratorio at all, 
but a dramma sacro, and a Neapolitan dramma sacro was quite definitely 
acted on a stage—in this case no doubt a temporary one erected in the 
cloisters, where we know the performance took place. ‘The monks and 
the Conservatorio pupils were edified by the sanctity of Guglielmo, 
and they were amused and had their interest kept alive by the clown- 
ing of Capitan Cuosemo. If Dr. Loewenberg is seeking Pergolesi’s 
first work for the stage this is it—though it is not an “ opera’. But 
* Il maestro di musica ’ was not performed with this work. 

And now, having decided what ‘ I] maestro di musica’ is not, 
we see the way clear to show what it really is. 

An opera buffa called * Orazio’ was given in 1743 at Venice, 
seven years after Pergolesi’s death; the libretto names as composers 
‘* Gaetano Latilla e Signor Pargolesi”’ (sic). T'wo arias, a trio and a 
chorus which appeared in the Paris score of * Il maestro di musica ’ 
(published 1753) formed part also of *‘ Orazio’ as performed at 
Venice in 1743. Sonneck, who accepted the attribution to Pergolesi 
of ‘ Il maestro di musica’ and consequently believed that it must 
have been performed somewhere during the composer’s lifetime, ° 
decided that the ‘ Orazio’ libretto was “clearly a very much 
expanded three-act version, with six characters instead of three, of 
the ‘Il maestro di musica’ text’’. Another version of ‘ Orazio’, 
this time with music attributed to Pietro Auletta, was performed at 
Venice in 1748. This was considered a later resetting of the 
supposed elaboration of the ‘ Il maestro di musica’ text performed 
as ‘ Orazio’ in 1743. (Latilla is supposed to have first set the 
* Orazio’ text in 1738: I can find no evidence at all for this.) But 
the British Museum has the libretto of a performance of * Orazio ’, 
with music by Auletta, at Naples as early as 1737.*4 This is partly 
in Neapolitan dialect, and Antonio Palomba, a well-known librettist, 


*! First recorded in print in Loewenberg’s ‘Annals’, although it was known also to 
Carvalhaes (MS catalogue of opera librettos in the Biblioteca Santa Cecilia, Rome). 
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is named as author of the text, which has every appearance of 
being an original work and not an adaptation of something earlier. 
A close study of this and eight other ‘ Orazio’ librettos, together 
with a manuscript score in the library of the Conservatorio at 
Florence, has convinced me that instead of ‘ Orazio’ being an 
expanded version of ‘ I! maestro di musica’ the latter is a reduced 
version of the former, and furthermore that all the different versions 
of ‘Orazio’ and ‘Il maestro di musica’, whether anonymous or 
attributed to Latilla, Latilla and Pergolesi, or Pergolesi alone, 
utilized part of Auletta’s music. The version used at Venice in 
1743, the earliest with which Pergolesi’s name is connected, included 
two Pergolesi arias taken from other works—‘*‘ Splenda per me 
sereno’”’, an adaptation of an aria from ‘ Adriano in Siria’, and 
“* Mentre l’erbetta ’’, from ‘ Flaminio’, and, apart from the possi- 
bility of deliberate misuse of his name, it may be that the introduction 
of these arias was originally responsible for the partial attribution to 
him of ‘ Orazio’. Some of these interpolated arias were retained 
in later performances; “‘ Mentre l’erbetta”’, for instance, reappears 
in the version of ‘ Orazio’ performed at Leipzig in 1745 under the 
names of Latilla and Pergolesi, in an anonymous version performed 
at Milan in 1746 and in versions attributed to Auletta performed 
at Bologna in 1747, Reggio Emilia, London and Venice in 1748 
and Brussels in 1749. It appears also in the eighteenth-century 
manuscript score of ‘ Orazio’ in the Conservatorio at Florence.?? 
This score bears Auletta’s name and includes seven out of the twelve numbers 
in the Paris * Il maestro di musica’. The music ts identical. But nothing 
in connection with ‘ Orazio’ is simple; not all these arias are by 
Auletta, as the Florence score includes contributions by other 
composers incorporated in ‘ Orazio ° in the course of its wanderings, 
and this complicates matters not a little! But one of the ‘ Maestro 
di musica’ arias, long regarded as the work of Pergolesi, is also 
attributed to Auletta in a manuscript in the National Library, 
Paris, and I have succeeded in identifying another as a composition 
by Giovanni Maria Capelli, existing in manuscript in the British 
Museum. The comparison of the different versions of ‘ Orazio ’ is 
a very interesting study, but belongs properly to the history of 
pasticcto opera and cannot be discussed at length here. I append 
only my conclusions on the sources of the various arias, etc., 
comprising * I] maestro di musica ’. 
(1) *‘ Oh che sproposito ’’.—By Auletta. The words occur in 
the Neapolitan libretto of 1737 and the music in the score attributed 


*8 I am indebted to Maestro Adelmo Damerini, Librarian of the Conservatorio, for 
permission to examine this score, and for preliminary informatién about it. 
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to Auletta at Florence. Occurs also in a separate MS in the National 
Library, Paris, where it is again attributed to Auletta. 

(1a) ‘* Fra gli scogli e la procella ’’.—The opening of this, in all 
the ‘ Orazio’ librettos examined, occurs in an interrupted (un- 
finished) singing-lesson scene. In the version of ‘Il maestro di 
musica ’, published by Caffarelli, Auletta’s fragment (existing in the 
Florence score) is carried to a conclusion. 

(2) “A un gusto da stordire ’’.—By Auletta. A version of the 
words (‘No gusto ha da stordire’’) occurs in the Neapolitan 
libretto of 1737. The music occurs in the score at Florénce. 

(3) ‘“* Vo’ dir lo basso”’.—Authorship uncertain. Not by 
Auletta, Latilla or Pergolesi. Occurs in the score at Florence, but 
is a later interpolation. First occurrence in ‘ Orazio ’, so far as can 
be traced, at Reggio Emilia ir. 1748. Used also at Brussels in 1749. 
The Brussels libretto has the peculiarity of attributing the work on 
the left-hand title-page (in Italian) to Auletta and on the right-hand 
title-page (in French) to Galuppi. Galuppi may have provided 
additional arias for ‘ Orazio’, as he did for other operas, and it is 
possible that “‘ Vo’ dir lo basso ”’ is by him. 

(4) “* Bella mia, se son tuo sposo ’’.—Fairly well known as a 
work by Pergolesi, owing to its inclusion in Gevaerts’s ‘ Les Gloires 
de l’Italie’. But it is certainly not his, and not Auletta’s either. 
First appearance in ‘ Orazio’ at Bologna in 1747; also Venice and 
London 1748 and Brussels 1749; in all these cases the librettos 
attribute the work as a whole to Auletta. Possibly by Galuppi, like 
** Vo’ dir lo basso’. Interpolated also into Leo’s * L’amor costante ’ 
in London in 1754 and into Galuppi’s ‘ Il mondo della luna’ in 
London in 1760. Published by Walsh in his ‘ Favourite Songs’ 
from ‘ Il mondo della luna’ and in Vol. X of the ‘ Delizie dell’- 
opere ’. Does not occur in the Florence score. 

(5) ‘‘ Vedo quel bell’occhietto ’’.—Apparently added in Paris. 
Does not occur in any earlier libretto of ‘ Orazio ’ examined. 

(6) “Come chi giocca alle palle’’ (trio)—By Auletta. A 
version of the words in Neapolitan dialect (*‘ Comm’ acchi joca a le 
ppalle ’’?) occurs in the Neapolitan libretto of 1737. The music 
appears in the score at Florence. 

(7) “Le virtuose che son famose’’.—Apparently added in 
Paris. Does not occur in any earlier libretto of ‘Orazio’ examined. 

(8) ‘‘ Quando sciolto avré il contratto”’.—By Auletta. The 
words appear in the Neapolitan libretto of 1737, the music in the 
score at Florence. 

(g) “‘Se giammai da speco’’.—Apparently added in Paris. 
Does not occur in any earlier libretto of ‘ Orazio’ examined. The 
music is found in B.M. Add. MS 31504, attributed to “ Sigr. Capelli’”’. 

(10) “‘ Splenda fra noi, seren’’ (chorus).—First occurs in the 
version of ‘ Orazio’ performed at Venice in 1743, under the names 
of Latilla and Pergolesi, after which it was incorporated in the work. 
The music is found in the Florence score. Possibly by Latilla, if the 
association of his name with ‘ Orazio’ is not entirely erroneous. 
Another composer who contributed arias to the opera at Venice in 
1743 was Alessandro Maccari, though he is not mentioned in the 
libretto. This chorus could also possibly be by him. 
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(11) ‘* Qual doppo insano ’’ (duet).—This is listed as a separate 
item by Sonneck, but is really the middie section of the above, the 
whole forming a little cantata. The remarks above apply also to 
this. 

(12) Caro signor maestro’’ (trio).—Apparently added in 
Paris. Does not occur in any libretto of ‘ Orazio’ examined. A 
MS trio in the B.M. (Add. 14162) beginning ‘‘ Maestro bello ” 
seems to be erroneously attributed to Pietro Auletta. It is bound 
up in a volume of sacred music by Domenico Auletta and Raffaele 
Auletta, but the trio itself bears no composer’s name or indication 
of its source. The characters are ‘‘ Maestro ’’, Giancola and Taddeo. 
It has nothing to do with *‘ Orazio’ or ‘ I] maestro di musica ’. 


‘ Orazio ’ was a rolling stone that gathered a great deal of moss, 
and the condensation of it, with additions from other sources, 
produced in Paris as ‘ I] maestro di musica’ continued to do the 
same. The version printed in the ‘Opera omnia’ of Pergolesi 
includes two arias, ‘“‘ Non vo’ pit dargli ascolto ” and *‘ Son timida 
fanciulla ’’, and a duet “‘ Venite, deh siate gentile ”, which it must 
have picked up after 1752. They do not occur in any version of 
* Orazio ’, nor in the Paris ‘ Maestro di musica ’ libretto of 1752.7* 

It is possible to cite two contemporary sources in support of the 
conclusion that ‘ Il maestro di musica ’ is not by Pergolesi. Firstly, 
the ‘Mercure de France’, which had correctly ascribed ‘ II 
giocatore ’ to Orlandini and others, said that ‘ I] maestro di musica ” 
was by “‘ various authors ”’ and did not mention Pergolesi’s name; 
secondly, De Brosses, writing from Italy in 1739 about his delight 
in intermezzi, named, together with ‘La serva padrona’ and 
*Livietta e Tracollo’ ‘“‘de mon charmant Pergolése”’, a work 
called “‘ le Maitre de Musique” which he attributed to Scarlatti. 
It has been thought that De Brosses was here in error. But the 
reference is almost certainly to ‘La Dirindina’ by Domenico 
Scarlatti, an intermezzo on a similar theatrical subject, with an 
amusing if somewhat indelicate text by G. Gigli. Dr. Rolandi in 
Rome possesses a contemporary manuscript libretto of this (Rome, 
1715) under what was the alternative if not the original title— 
‘Il maestro di cappella’. Does it not seem significant that De 
Brosses, a fervent admirer of Pergolesi, evidenuy did not connect 
his name with ‘ II maestro di musica ’ at all ? 


*8 An article in * Music & Letters’ for October 1938, ‘ Three String Quartets 
attributed to Pergolesi’, by Humphrey Claydon, describes three MS four-part ‘‘ Sim- 
phonic”, ascribed to ‘* Pére Golese”’. The last movement of the third of these is 
identical with the string quartet accompaniment to the aria “ Non vo’ pid dargli 
ascolto”’ in ‘Ii maestro di musica’ as published by Caffarelli! From the musical 
examples given I have not been able to identify any of the other movements of these 
works, which are assuredly worthless pasticcios, falsely attributed to Pergolesi, like so 
much other music. 
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NOTES ON THE INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 
ATTRIBUTED TO PERGOLESI 


By C. L. CupwortTH 


Scarlatt®, Léo, Vinci... les Rin- 
aldo, Latilla et mon charmant Pergoleése. 
Tous ceux-ct ne se sont occupés que 
de la musique vocale: instrumentale a 
son régne en Lombardie. (De Brosses, 


Rome, November 24th 1739.) 


Tuis rather sweeping generalization may not be strictly accurate of 
Pergolesi, but at any rate it is true that in the cases of the other 
composers mentioned the instrumental music is of negligible im- 
portance compared with their work for the stage and the church. 
We may legitimately conclude from De Brosses’s remarks that a 
few years after Pergolesi’s death no instrumental music of his was 
generally known in Italy. Yet enough is attributed to him nowadays 
to fill one of the five large collected volumes of the ‘ Opera omnia ’” 
and even that by no means includes everything accredited to him. 
One suspects that the same process has gone on here as in the case 
of the yocal music. Suspicion has become certainty with regard to 
some of the instrumental works, and all must to some extent fall 
under the shadow of doubt. In the following notes they will be 
treated in this order: 


(a) The sinfonia in * I] geloso schernito ’. 

(6) The two sinfonte di apertura. 

(c) The six ‘ Concertini per stromenti ad arco ’. 
(d) The miscellaneous concertos, sonatas, etc. 
(e) The fourteen Sonate a tre. 

(f) The keyboard works. 


(a) THe sinfonia ‘ IL GELOSO SCHERNITO 

My suspicions about the authenticity of some of the instrumental 
works were first aroused by the orchestral sinfonia which serves as 
overture to the comic opera ‘ II geloso schernito ’, as printed in the 
‘ Opera omnia’. One glance at this was sufficient to reveal that, 
whoever composed the opera itself, the overture was certainly not 
by Pergolesi, nor by any composer of the early 1730s. The form 


1 Obviously Alessandro meant. 
321 
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was much too developed and the themes were too late in style to be 
the work of Pergolesi’s own period. The opening of the first allegro 
at once suggested the sort of subject which Galuppi popularized in 
the middle of the century, and indeed the whole sinfonia seemed 
much more like the work of the Venetian rather than the Neapolitan 
composer. This conclusion was justified by the discovery that the 
Breitkopf catalogue for 1762 quotes the above theme as that of a 
* Sinfonia a 6’ by Galuppi. Unreliable as these Breitkopf catalogues 
sometimes are, in this instance I think we can accept their confir- 
mation of stylistic evidence and credit Galuppi with this extremely 
neat and agreeable sinfonia, so much better written than most of 
Pergolesi’s own efforts in this direction. 


(6) THe Two sinfonie di apertura 

The *‘ Opera Gmnia’ include pianoforte arrangements of two 
sinfonie which are assumed to have served as overtures to unknown 
operas. The first of these, in D major, bears all the signs of being 
not an Italian opera overture, but an eariy North German chamber 
symphony. The da capo form of the first movement is not common 
in opera overtures of Pergolesi’s time, but similar movements do 
exist in concertos and chamber symphonies; G. M. Alberti’s 
* Sinfonia’ in D major, Op. 2 No. 5, is a typical example. But the 
work in question is unusually long, even for a chamber symphony, 
being nearly three times as long as most of Pergolesi’s symphonic 
movements, and if it is by him, which seems most unlikely, then it 
must be from the very end of his career, as it is so very different 
from his usual flimsy opera overtures. 

The second sinfonia di apertura, in G major, is a typical opera 
sinfoma, and there seems to be no special reason to doubt that 
it was composed by Pergolesi, pending the discovery of direct 
evidence to the contrary. 


(c) Tue srx ‘ CONCERTINI PER STROMENTI AD ARCO’ 

These beautiful works, the only music printed in full score in 
the ‘Opera omnia’, are of great interest, and if genuine, would 
certainly enhance Pergolesi’s fame as an instrumental composer. 
Alas, it is practically certain that they are not by Pergolesi, but by 
a little-known contemporary of his, one Carlo Ricciotti, “ detto 
Bacciccia ’’. In the year 1740 this now forgotten composer published 
at The Hague six Concertos for four violins, alto viola, cello and 
bass, later republished in London (by Walsh) as ‘ VI concerti 
armonici a quattro violini obligati, alto viola, violoncello e basso 
continuo *. These are identical with the six ‘ Concertini ’ attributed 
to Pergolesi, except for a slightly different order of enumeration, thus: 
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Ricciotti Pergolesi 
(Walsh’s ed.) (‘ Opera omnia *) 
No. 1 No. 1 
No. 2 No. 6 
No. 3 No. 3 
No. 4 No. 2 
No. 5 No. 4 


No. No. 


There are also a few minor differences in tempo markings, etc. 
The theory will no doubt be advanced that the unknown Ricciotti 
must have passed off as his own a set of Pergolesi’s concertos; but 
when we consider the position in the new light thrown by Mr. Walker 
on the wholesale forgeries and misattributions perpetrated in 
Pergolesi’s name, then it is more than likely that we shall be inclined 
to credit Ricciotti with the authorship of these six concertos, 
especially when upon examination their style is revealed as late 
baroque, bearing little or no resemblance to the incipient rococo 
of Pergolesi’s known works. Besides this, evidence for the Pergolesian 
authorship is not very substantial. Not only has the supposed 
original autograph disappeared, but the “ ancient manuscript ” 
from which the two extant manuscript copies were derived seems 
also to have vanished, after having been “ preserved for more than 
seventy years in the library of the musicologist Franz Commer 
(1813-1887) and then passing into the hands of the antiquarian 
Liepmanssohn ”’. The editor of the ‘ Opera omnia’, having given 
us the above information, tells us no more of the present whereabouts 
of the unique Commer manuscript, but says that “‘ two exact 
transcripts are preserved, in the Library of the Paris Conservatoire 
and in the Library of Congress at Washington ”’. 

Who was Carlo Ricciotti, called “* Bacciccia’?? We know 
practically nothing about him, except that according to Eitner he 
was “‘ Musikmeister und Birger im Haag ”’, c. 1740, when he pub- 
lished his six ‘ Harmonic Concertos’ there (The Hague). Copies or 
Walsh’s English edition, which appeared some years later, are quite 
common in music libraries, and the works themselves seem to have 
been quite well known in England in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Antonio Manini was playing them at his 
subscription concerts at Cambridge in the 1780s, and at least one 
concerto was featured in the catalogues of the publisher Preston, at 
the very end of the century. Crotch and Pittman selected examples 
for inclusion in their pedagogic works, early in the next century, 
while Rockstro, in his ‘ Non nobis’ article in the first edition of 
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Grove’s Dictionary, noted that the “A capella: Canone di 
Palestrina’ movement of the third Concerto was the old ‘ Non 
nobis Domine’ theme used by Byrd and many other composers, 
an interesting fact first pointed out to me by Dr. H. S. Middleton 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

These delightful concertos have recently had something of a 
revival. It is to be hoped that the revealing of their true authorship 
will not condemn them to another period of neglect. They are the 
same beautiful works, and just as worthy of performance, whether 
their composer be “‘ the celebrated Pergolesi”’ or the unknown 
Ricciotti. 

(d) MIscELLANEOUS CONCERTOS, SONATAS, ETC. 

The ‘Opera omnia’ prints arrangements of various other 
concertos, sonatas and so forth attributed to Pei golesi—all of which 
must fall to some extent under the shadow of suspicion which rests 
on the bulk of the Pergolesian corpus not absolutely authenticated 
in the composer’s own lifetime. Until the manuscripts themselves 
can be examined, and the paper, etc., scrutinized by experts, any 
final judgment is impossible. 

Among these works is a so-called ‘ Sinfonia’ for cello and 
continuo. This somewhat misleading title merely conceals a 
perfectly normal solo sonata, which .may or may not be the actual 
work of Pergolesi; it is perhaps worth noticing in this connection 
that his patron, the Duke of Maddaloni, was an amateur of the 
violoncello, for whom Leo composed six concertos. Another 
curiously named work is the ‘ Sonata in stile di concerto’ for solo 
violin and strings, which is actually a fairly normal solo concerto of 
the period and may very well be one of the few genuine instrumental 
works by the youthful master, who is known to have been a violinist 
himself. This sonata-concerto was the only instrumental composition 
of Pergolesi’s known to Villarosa (1831). In the Rowe Music 
Library in King’s College, Cambridge, there is a very pleasant 
‘Sonata di violino e basso del Sig. Gio. Batta. Pergolesi’, in a 
mid-eighteenth-century manuscript copy, which was not printed in 
the ‘ Opera omnia’, but which may very well be genuine. It is in 
G major and has four short movements; the second, marked allegro, 
is identical, apart from a change of key, with the first of the harpsi- 
chord sonatas published in the ‘ Opera omnia ’. 

There are one or two other concerted works attributed to 
Pergolesi and either lost or omitted from the collected edition. 
Neither of the two extant flute concertos is identical with that listed 
in the Breitkopf catalogues, but apparently lost, while Mr. J. A. 
Stellfeld of Antwerp possesses a double concerto for two harpsichords 
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and strings, which he describes as ‘‘ partly manuscript of the period ”’ 
and which may or may not be genuine Pergolesi—it seems rather 
unlikely, as the Italians composed few harpsichord concertos, and 
the incipits, kindly supplied by the owner of the manuscript, look 
like typical themes of the later galant school. However, it is very 
difficult to come to any conclusion without examining such a work 
with the greatest of care. 

A so-called ‘ Concerto a due violini e basso ’ in the Reid Library 
at Edinburgh is actually identical with the sinfonia in ‘ Flaminio ’. 

(e) THE FOURTEEN ‘ SONATE A 3’ 

These trios are ostensibly the only extant survivors of a number 
of such works said to have been composed for the chamber concerts 
of the Prince Colonna of Stigliano, c. 1732-33, a pleasing fancy based 
on pure supposition. They are of great interest and if genuine 
(and therefore composed before 1736) would be of considerable 
importance in the history of sonata form, in spite of Burney’s remark 
that they were ‘‘ composed in a style that was worn out before 
Pergolesi began to write”. (See his ‘General History ’, [V,°557.) 
That statement was not historically true, but neither Burney nor 
any other eighteenth-century music critic saw fit to notice or 
chronicle the astounding revolution in musical form which was one 
of the miracles of their century. Indeed, when examining some of 
these sonatas, and remembering when their supposed author died, 
one doubts if Burney had ever bothered to examine them at all 
closely. But then, Burney had strong doubts of their authenticity, 
and wrote on the same page of his famous ‘ History’: “ If the 
sonatas ascribed to Pergolesi, for two violins and a bass, are genuine, 
which is much to be doubted, it will not enhance their worth 
sufficiently to make them interesting to modern ears”. And _ his 
contemporary Hawkins was equally doubtful: ‘‘ Evidence that they 
are genuine is wanting ”’. 

These doubts were probably aroused by the mysterious circum- 
stances in which the trios were published, nea:ly forty years after 
their supposed author’s death. The first of them to become widely 
known was that in G minor, No. 13 in the ‘ Opera omnia’; this 
was listed in Breitkopf’s first supplement in 1766, and manuscript 
copies of it appear to have been quite widely distributed—note the 
manuscript 2nd violin and cello parts in B.M. Add. 35024. 

This work was published by Robert Bremner in London as 
‘The Periodical Trio No. 1’ and was advertised in the ‘ Public 
Advertiser’ for November 26th 1771. His edition is marked 
“* Orchestre ” and has indications for tutti and solo passages, as if 
the work were meant to be played in the manner of a Vivaldi 
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concerto ripieno. Although it is in the customary three movements of 
the operatic sinfonia, its style is more old-fashioned than the other 
trios ascribed to Pergolesi, and Burney’s sneer would be more 
justified with regard to this work than any of the other trio-sonatas. 
It was followed by a second work in the same style, which appeared 
as ‘ The Periodical Trio No. 2” and is now printed as No. 14 in 
the ‘ Opera omnia ’. 

Bremner’s ‘ Periodical Trios ’ also advertise ‘ Pergolesi’s Twelve’, 
showing that the larger set was issued before them, ¢c. 1770-71. 
Although lacking indications for tutti and soli, these twelve trios 
were also considered suitable for orchestral performance, as Bremner’s 
title-page shows: ‘ Twelve Sonatas for two violins and a bass, or an 
orchestra’. This edition was published “‘ for Mr. Webb, organist 
of Windsor ”?, and it has on its title-page the ominous words quoted 
above by Mr. Walker: ‘‘ The Manuscript [sic] of these Sonatas were 
procured by a Curious Gentleman of Fortune, during his Travels 
through Italy ’’. Who was this mysterious Gentleman of Fortune ? 
On a copy of the trios preserved in the Pendlebury Library at 
Cambridge someone has written just above ‘*‘ Curious Gentleman ”’, 
the words “‘ A Mr. Bridges’. Who this Mr. Bridges was we do not 
know; he may or may not have been the mysterious intermediary 
concerned. If he was, he appears to have brought back at least 
eighteen such trios, for at the bottom of the title-page of Bremner’s 
first set of twelve is the promise that ‘* Speedily will be publish’d 
a Second Set of Six Sonatas, by the Same Author”. This Second 
Set never appeared, but the two “ periodical Trios” are perhaps 
part of it. 

The * Opera omnia’ asserts that the extant fourteen trio-sonatas 
have the form of “‘ suites ’’, but they are really in the new dramatic 
three-movement style of orchestra-trio, of which the most celebrated 
examples are those of Johann Stamitz. Their greatest importance 
for musical historians lies in their use of new forms, which in several 
cases approximate very closely to the ternary classical sonata, rather 
than to the older binary baroque type. The first movement of 
No. 2, for example, shows the complete classical sonata form in 
miniature, with the typical three well-defined subjects, rudimentary 
development and a standard recapitulation in the tonic. This has 
long been recognized by musicologists such as Riemann, Fischer, 
Saint-Foix and others, who have in consequence given Pergalesi 
the honour of being one of the chief originators of classical sonata 
form. The principles of that form were certainly known before 


* William Webb, d. 1788, “ nearly 70 years of age ”°—Brown & Stratton. 
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1732-33, the date generally assigned to these trio-sonatas. Conu, 
in the sinfonia to his * Pallade trionfante’ of 1721 and Marcello in 
his ‘ Arianna’ (1727) were already using the ternary scheme. But 
such examples were rare before 1735; the usual operatic sinfonia of 
Pergolesi’s time was a commonplace flourish of tonic and dominant 
chords, with very little thematic development and often no recog- 
nizable form. Very few sonata movements of that time show the 
new form, and these works attributed to Pergolesi, if they are 
genuine, are indeed remarkable. But they show little sign of being 
the first attempts at a new style; indeed many sonata and symphonic 
movements written long after Pergolesi’s death reveal no greater 
flexibility in the handling of galant forms. At the same time the 
expression marks are few in number and show no great advance on 
works published early in the century, being confined to the elemen- 
tary forte and piano, with the latter often performing the mere duty 
of echo. Galant cadences occur in two sonatas, in the slow movements 
of Nos. 4 and g, and since such cadences are very rare before 1735, 
this may be an extra indication of the post-Pergolesian date of the 
trio-sonatas. 

What then is the verdict on these works ? That it is not impos- 
sible, but rather improbable, that they are Pergolesi’s own compo- 
sition, and that there is a strong probability that they are the work 
of a slightly later composer which were passed off, years afterwards, 
on the Curious Gentleman of Fortune, as works by the tragic, 
youthful genius. 

(f) THe KeyBoarp Works 

Of the six ‘ Sonate per il cembalo’ published in the ‘ Opera 
omnia’ only the first is at all likely to be genuine, and even that 
is not a keyboard work but merely a transposed arrangement of the 
second movement of the unpublished violin sonata mentjoned in 
section (d) above. Mr. Walker, who has examined the original 
manuscripts of these sonatas in the library of the Conservatorio at 
Naples, informs me that they are not “‘ autograph ”’, as we are told 
they are, in a ‘Commento del musicologo Paul Tinel’ prefaced to 
an edition by Corradina Mola, published in 1940. The first, which 
is obviously a much earlier work than the others, is a separate 
manuscript. Against No. 3 (in the ‘ Opera omnia’ numeration) ‘is 
the pencilled comment in the Naples manuscript: “‘ Questa é di 
Domenico Alberti (Ruggero Gerlin)”’. I do not know what 
authority Gerlin has for this attribution; in my own opinion these 
sonatas all date from at least the middle of the century and possibly 
even later. The tricks of melody, the galant cadences and other 
equally obvious clichés all point to a much later date than the 
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apparent one of 1730-35. This view of their date will probably 
be explained away as being due to an insufficient appreciation of the 
prophetic nature of the young Pergolesi’s genius, but it is extremely 
unlikely that he could have anticipated by so many years so many 
of the fashionable mannerisms of the full galant style, especially as 
his opera overtures (almost the only instrumental works which we 
can be sure are really by him) are of an undoubted 1730 vintage, 
with all the clichés of that period, but very few of the later galant 
mannerisms. 

Besides. the sonatas the ‘Opera omnia’ also print three 
“‘ suites’ for harpsichord solo. These are so utterly unlike the 
sonatas that it would be very difficult to believe that the same man 
composed both sets of works, unless he were very long-lived, and if 
there is one thing we are sure of in the case of Pergolesi, it is that he 
died young. In any case these “ suites ” are only three out of sixteen 
such suites of ‘ Lessons’ which were all issued by Longman’s of 
London in the eighteenth century, and which are still extant in the 
British Museum. The selection is as follows: 
* Opera Omnia’ Suite No. 1 = Longman’s Set 2, Lesson VII 


AT 
” ” ” No. 2 = 99°. VI 

” ” No. 3=> 39 99: (Sonata) II 


Why the ‘ Opera omnia’ print only three of these sixteen lessons 
is a mystery not explained; the remaining thirteen are just as likely 
(or as unlikely) to be genuine works as the three selected, and they 
are all much more conceivably of the Pergolesi period than the 
sonatas discussed above. The same is true of the ‘ Sonata per 
organo ’*; it is not inconceivable that the man who wrote the suites 
could have written this, but it is entirely different in style from the 
harpsichord sonatas, and obviously either earlier in date, or by a 
much more old-fashioned composer. 

In a survey of the various instrumental works attributed to 
Pergolesi one clear fact at least emerges: it is impossible that any 
one young man of his time, however gifted, could have written 
a collection of works so diverse in character and style. And so 
strong was the feeling for modernity in the eighteenth century that 
a rising young composer such as Pergolesi would have had no 
interest whatsoever in perpetrating historical fakes; he would have 
been too busy perfecting his own style, that dolce stile nuovo, which 
after his death was to make him famous all over Europe, but which 
was certainly not capable of anticipating the superficial mannerisms 
of a later age. 
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ETHEL SMYTH’S PRENTICE WORK 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


Wuen Ethel Smyth set forth to study music at Leipzig in 1877 she 
took with her a batch of songs which immediately attracted 
favourable attention. Before she entered the Conservatorium in 
the autumn she had already sung some of them to George Henschel, 
whom she had met by chance at Friedrichsroda in August. He 
expressed almost unqualified enthusiasm for them; strengthened the 
nineteen-year-old composer’s wavering belief in her own talents and 
recommended her warmly to leading musicians at the Conser- 
vatorium. They in their turn thought equally highly of her powers, . 
and it was not long before she was promoted to studying with the 
redoubtable though uninspiring Carl Reinecke, who had never 
before admitted a woman to his composition classes. 

Ethel Smyth had at first been inclined to be sceptical over the 
astonishment her songs awakened. Writing home in August 1877, 
she told her mother that she had “‘ sometimes doubted whether it 
was only for a woman, and an Englishwoman living in a not musical 
circle, that I was anything in music’. We, too, at this distance of 
time, may be permitted to wonder how much of the applause that 
greeted the composer’s own performances of the songs was due to 
their intrinsic worth, and how much to her unusually compelling 
personality and her sympathetic interpretations. If only we knew 
exactly which of the songs it was that caused all the stir; above all, 
which were the two Henschel left with Brahms for his perusal in 
1878 and which caused the latter to “‘ remark to Frau R6ntgen that 
evidently Hensche! had written them himself!’ But not one is 
mentioned by name in ‘ Impressions that Remained’, except the 
simple, strophic ‘Schén Rohtraut’ which Ethel Smyth had 
composed while on a visit to Edinburgh in 1877 and which she 
subsequently published at Leipzig as No. 5 of the ‘ Lieder und 
Balladen ’, Op. 3, dedicated to her mother. We can only surmise 
that the remaining songs of Op. 3, ‘ Vom Berge’, ‘ Der verirrte 
Jager *, ‘ Bei einer Linde’ and * Es wandelt was wir schauen ’, were 
composed at about the same time. On external evidence, however, 
‘Schén Rohtraut’, *‘ with which I was soon to sing myself into 
musical circles in Leipzig *’, and which “‘ pleased Henschel hugely ”’, 
is ostensibly the earliest of all the composer’s works still in existence. 
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Having once secured recognition as a composer of songs Ethel 
Smyth obeyed her teachers’ behests to write instrumental and 
chamber music. Of the many works she composed in these categories 
during her years of apprenticeship, she published only one: a string 
Quintet in E major. Although it is numbered Op. 1 it must have 
been written considerably later than the songs Opp. 3 and 4, as it is 
dedicated ‘‘ To the memory of Rhoda Garrett”, whose death did 
not occur until 1882, and it was first performed in 1884. This 
Quintet, which was also published in an arrangement for piano duet 
as Op. ta, was by no means the composer’s first essay in chamber 
music. It had been preceded by several unspecified string quartets 
** hopefully composed and privately performed ”’ during the winter 
of 1880-81. It was followed by a string Quartet in C minor, a 
string Trio in D major and a piano Trio in D minor, the manuscripts 
of which are to be found in the Library of the University of Durham, 
whither they made their way in 1945. They are undated, but may 
be assumed to be either antecedent to or contemporary with the 
cello Sonata, Op. 5, and the violin Sonata, Op. 7, which were 
published in 1887. 


Towards the end of her life Ethel Smyth drew up a “ complete 
list ’’ of her compositions, which she entered in a large red ledger 
and enlivened with vivid descriptive notes on her contracts with 
publishers, humorous disquisitions upon the vagaries of some of her 
foreign agents and occasional caustic comments upon inadequate 
performances of her operas in this country. Unaccountable 
omissions from the list of published works are four belonging to the 
Leipzig period: the string Quintet, Op. 1, the two sets of Lieder, 
Opp. 3 and 4, and the cello Sonata, Op. 5. None of the unpublished 
works is included except the slightly later orchestral pieces performed 
at the Crystal Palace in 1890: the Overture to ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ and the Serenade in D. These are mentioned only in 
a casual pencilled note many pages distant from the main list, and 
there is no record of any other compositions in manuscript; not a 
word, for instance, about the several piano pieces mentioned by 
name in ‘ Impressions that Remained’. Nevertheless although she 
omitted them from this more or less definitive catalogue, the 
composer evidently retained an affection for her firstlings, for she 
kept them securely stored away in the loft at Coign. When she died 
in 1944 they passed into the possession of a younger member of her 
family, after whose death last year they came into the hands of the 
present writer (the composer’s musical executor), before finding a 


permanent home in the Department of Manuscripts at the British 
Museum. 
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The collection is made up of some of the compositions already 
mentioned in these lines and a number of others besides, either 

complete or unfinished. It also includes countless pages of worked 

exercises in canon, fugue, vocal part-writing and instrumentation, 

marked by the composer as “ of no interest whatsoever ” (but why 

did she keep them?) and sheet after sheet of picturesque and 

chaotic rough notes and sketches. The principal items, comprising 

orchestral, choral, vocal, chamber and keyboard works, are as 

follows: 

(1) ‘ Symphonie fiir kleines Orchester’: one movement only, in 
D major, in 6-8 time, with no tempo indication and many revisions 
in the scoring. The composer’s address, written on the score as 
** Salomonstrasse, 19°’, where she lodged at Leipzig from 1878-84, 
affords no precise evidence as to the date of composition. 

(2) ‘ Tragi-komische Ouvertiire’ (in F): the beginnings of an 
orchestral piece filling two pages of piano score marked with 
indications as to the instrumentation. 

(3) ‘ The Song of Love (from Solomon’s Song)’: cantata for 
soli, chorus and orchestra, Op. 8. The orchestral score and a 
complete piano score, both provided with a German translation, 
are enclosed within cardboard covers on which the composer 
pencilled ‘‘ Kept as an amusing first attempt”. By the side of an 
almost undecipherable address in France scrawled’ in red chalk she 
added ‘‘ This gives the date as 1888”. It is a longish work, 
occupying 169 pages of orchestral score. The prevailing restless, 
chromatic style and many uncomfortable passages for the voices 
are in striking contrast to the eminently diatonic character and 
effective choral writing of the Mass in D composed only a year or 
so later. 

(4) ‘ We watched her breathing thro’ the night’ (T. Hood), 
for S.A.T.B. unaccompanied. _ It is signed and dated 1876 and must 
therefore be the composer’s very earliest known surviving piece. In 
spite of the stolid part-writing, unstable tonal scheme and limited 
range of harmonies, it is dynamically expressive as a setting of 
the poem. 

(5) ‘ Five Sacred Part-Songs (based on old German church 
tunes) for mixed chorus unaccompanied. English and German 
words’. Only three are preserved. 

(6) * Motets for women’s voices, unaccompanied ’. Incomplete: 
voice parts only. 

(Items (5) and (6) were in a file marked “‘ Miscellaneous, 


interesting ”’.) 
(7) Several German Chorales arranged for four voices: in open 
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score, evidently written as exercises. One bears the date “10 
Juli, °79” 

(8) A set of eight songs for voice and piano, with German words 
by poets unnamed. The first song is crossed through from start to 
finish, and most of the others are heavily corrected. They are of 
the same type as the two sets of Lieder, Opp. 3 and 4, the autographs 
of which, marked by the publisher with plate-numbers and with 
indications for the engraving, are also to be found in the collection. 

(9g) Three completed string Quartets, each in four movements. 
Only one, in D minor, records the date of composition: January 1gth 
to February 1880. It may be the one performed by members of the 
Roéntgen family at a party given by the Wachs in honour of Ethel 
Smyth’s mother’s birthday on June 2nd 1880. The score is written 
in pencil throughout and shows signs of much revision. The other 
two Quartets, written in ink, are in Ep major and C major respec- 
tively, the latter being marked “‘ Hauptmannstr. 5I1I ’’; an address 
not traceable in * Impressions that Remained’. There is also a 
preliminary sketch to the third movement, Adagw in C minor, in 
piano score. 

(10) Three completed single movements: (a) ‘ Streich Quartett 
in A moll, No. 1°; an Allegro moderato written almost entirely in 
pencil. (Possibly the one which caused the composer to write to 
her mother in March 1878: ‘** May you never have anything so 
fearfully puzzling and confusing to do as writing your first string 
quartett! My hair is growing grey over it!’’). (6) An Andante in 
Eb major, the cover adorned with a pencil sketch of a nondescript 
stringed instrument and a cherub’s head. (¢) A Largo and Andante 
in B minor for string quintet, apparently the second movement of 
a larger work. As the paper bears the stamp of a Florentine music- 
seller, it may be inferred that the piece was composed during one of 
Ethel Smyth’s sojourns at Florence between 1882-84. 

11) ‘Fuge a 5 uber ein eignes Thema in H moll’, Andante 
maestoso, written on three staves; and another version of the same 
piece, this time in Bp minor, Andante espressivo, written on two 
staves. 

(12) A sheaf of piano pieces: Sonatas, Variations, Preludes, 
Fugues and sundry miniatures. 

Ethel Smyth never published any solo works for the piano, 
although it was the instrument she studied first and the one she 
played all her life. The unexpected discovery of her early attempts 
at writing for the piano suggests that the principal reasons for her 
not pursuing this line of composition any farther was her lack of 
any really distinctive feeling for keyboard style. Considered from 
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the exclusively musical aspect, the piano pieces are of little interest 
except as curiosities. From the historical and biographical. point of 
view, however, they possess a unique fascination; for not only did 
the composer relate fully in her memoirs how and why several of 
them came into being and what she thought of them herself; she 
also recorded some opinions of them held by contemporary musicians. 
They consequently form an illuminating commentary upon musical 
standards of the time, and the manuscripts themselves possess an 
additional, purely human charm in being annotated here and there 
with a spicy remark by the cas and in one instance by an 
extremely witty drawing! 

Of the three Sonatas the first two are complete, signed = 
dated, and are duly described in the memoirs. The third, 
complete, in two movements, is mentioned as having been saan in 
December 1877. No. 1, in C major, “ Dedicated to La Madre ” 
was written as an exercise for her teacher, Maas. ‘I have done 
three movements, ‘and very ugly two of them are’”’, she wrote on 
August 22nd 1877, and we are bound to agree. The first movement 
is a naive little piece of patchwork and the third, Adagio: Tempo dt 
marcia funebre, is so lifeless throughout that it is quite a relief to find 
the composer’s pencilled note, “ Ein langweiliger Satz—keine 
Bewegung ”’, showing that she herself was fully aware of its un- 
relieved monotony. Only the minuet and trio, which are far less 
ambitious than the other movements, give any effect of spontaneity 
despite their Brahmsian tinge. In September the composer reported: 

The great Sonata is finished! That is, ! am putting a touch or 
two to the last movement (a ronde) . . . Maas is very complimen- 
tary about it, and I myself am pretty well satisfied with the latter 


movements—more because I feel now I am getting into working 
easily in the harness of form than because I think the Sonata itself 


particularly good. 
The rondo in question, which proceeds from beginning to end in 
an unbroken succession of two- or four-bar phrases, and which she 
considered “‘ a taking sort of thing”, moved Réntgen, then leader 
of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, to remark, ‘‘ that Rondo theme is 
so pure and fresh that I could almost swear it was by Mozart ”’. 
Here it is, throwing an entertaining sidelight upon opinions of 
Mozart current at Leipzig seventy years ago: 


Ex. I 
But other examples could easily be quoted to bear witness to 
Ethel Smyth’s heavy-handed treatment of the keyboard. 
The second Sonata, in C$ minor in three movements, was 
inspired by one of the composer’s periodic glowing enthusiasms, 
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Poco allegretto grazioso 
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yer 
T repeat 


this time for the German actress Marie Geistinger. The opening 
movement purports to be descriptive of her first visit to the object 
of her passion. “‘It is really programme music, though no one 
would know it! I have the whole scene there—going up the stairs, 
the ‘ Herzklopfen’ at the door, and all!’ The Lento introductory 
section, which evidently portrays the ascent of the staircase, proceeds 
contrarily enough almost entirely in descending lines; the Allegro 
itself, however, is made up of so many little self-contained phrases 
that it conjures up only too vividly ‘‘ the most banal of all banal 
conversations I have ever taken part in ” with which the short-lived 
friendship opened. “‘ The second movement is undoubtedly the 
best thing I’ve done yet though Reinecke will persist in saying the 
third is ‘ better work’! ’’ He could hardly have thought otherwise; 
for the second movement is a turgid Andante in g-8 with devastatingly 
sentimental harmonies, whereas the third, Presto, energetic and less 
exuberant in texture, flies by with fewer lapses into the commonplace. 

The two movements of the third Sonata, in D major, are written 
more gratefully for the keyboard, though the opening Allegro, whose 
principal subject swings along in 6-8 time, reveals little real under- 
standing of sonata style. It is of interest, however, since it prefigures 
in character and rhythm, though not in mood or tempo, the 
Andante (Romanze) of the violin Sonata, Op. 7. The second 
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movement, scherzo and trio, which is distinguished by openwork 
texture and persistent. syncopations in the Beethoven manner, 
displays the authentic Smythian gusto and is really enjoyable to play. 

The only other piano work of any substance is the set of 
*Variationen in Des dur iiber ein eigenes Thema ’—‘ of an 
exceeding dismal nature”’, she added later. It was composed at 
Frimhurst between July and October 1878. 

I could hardly await the end of the holidays, particularly as I 
had finished a bit of work that I felt certain would please Aloysius 
[Heinrich von Herzogenberg] better than my counterpoint, namely 
‘Variations on an original Theme’, one of the variations being. 
inspired ‘by, and named after, the filly I had broken. 

The manuscript shows at a glance which of the eight variations is 
associated with the composer’s equestrian exploits. The fourth is 
headed Allegro (a la Phyllis); it canters rather heavily in 6-8 time 
and is finished off with a tiny impressionist drawing which, with a 
very minimum of penstrokes, immortalizes the occasion when “ I 
lay in a ditch, the filly on top of me for quite ten minutes before I 
could wriggle myself free’. The rich harmonies and thick texture 
of the “‘ dismal” theme itself are intensified rather than clarified 
throughout the variations. Little attempt is made to introduce 
light and shade by exploiting the contrasts between the different 
registers or by adding any decorative passage-work. Only the first 
variation is rhythmically ingenious and the fifth definitely pianistic 
in style. Yet the work was taken seriously at the time of its compo- 
sition. On her way back to Leipzig later in 1878 Ethel Smyth spent 
a week at Utrecht with 
one of Brahms’s oldest friends, a deeply musical Saxon named 
Engelmann, whose wife, originally a professional pianiste, was said 
to be one of the finest artists alive. . . . In a couple of days Frau 
Engelmann knew my Variations by heart, and I learned what one’s 
compositions can become in the hands of a great artist. 


As for the Herzogenbergs, “‘ the Variations pleased them as much 
as they had the Engelmanns, and far from being taken tragically, 
as I had half expected, the ‘ Filly’ variation was considered one of 
the best of the bunch”. Even Grieg wrote from Copenhagen in 
April 1879 to thank Ethel Smyth “ for being so charming as to send 
the charming Variations’. Did he by any chance perceive a faint 
likeness between her fifth variation and the Adagio variation of his- 
own Ballade, Op. 24 ? 

Among the lesser pieces labelled by the composer as ‘ Verhalt- 
nismassig unbedeutendere Stiicke aus der Jugendzeit’ are a few 
in early dance forms, written very laboriously in four parts. One, 
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a Sarabande in C minor which betrays signs of a severe struggle, is 
followed by a note in self-defence: ‘‘ N.B. Es ist zu bemerken dass 
wahrend dem Fabriciren [sic] dieses Sarabandes rauchte mein 
Ofen und bellte unabldssig ein Hund in dem Garten nebenan”’. In 
a little Suite, consisting of a Gavotte, a Bourrée, a Gigue and a 
Minuet (in 6-8 time!), the two-part writing is much more facile. 
These movements are in all probability the ‘‘ two-part Inventions in 
the Bach manner ”’ that Ethel Smyth wrote as exercises for Herzogen- 
berg, one of which Lisl Herzogenberg played to Brahms and lured 
him momentarily into believing it was really “‘ a new find unearthed 
by the Bach Society”. A comparison of the fluent part-writing in 
these last-named pieces and in a couple of fugues, with the uneasiness 
of the chord progressions and the modulations in the sonatas and 
variations, seems to indicate that the composer had a greater natural 
flair for counterpoint than she had for harmony. 

A scrutiny of the whole body of Ethel Smyth’s student compo- 
sitions leads to the conclusion that her inborn gift for music was 
exceptionally late in developing. It is a matter for no small amaze- 
ment that works so immature could have been written in her 
twenties by one who at the age of thirty-four was to astound and 
impress the whole musical world with her noble Mass in D, and who 
was eventually to rise to so high a position among composers of 
recent times. The rediscovery of this early production of hers may 
well lead to enhanced respect for the determination with which she 
strove to attain technical mastery, and to increased admiration for 
her ultimate achievement. 
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WHAT MUSIC MEANT TO THE ROMANS 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


Rome, like most conquering nations, it has been said, was entirely 
unmusical. The idea is a common one, but ill-founded. Certainly 
the people of the city and Empire who lived in the century preceding 
the beginning of the Christian era and those who lived in the first 
three or four centuries of that era were by no means lacking in 
musical capacity and appreciation. At that time an emotional 
development, which was to create the great art eras of more than 
twelve centuries, was then in its early stages, in which-signs were 
visible of later fruition. That music at that time was a matter 
chiefly, if not entirely, of military signalling, or at the most of 
stirring sounds calculated to urge the soldiers to fiercer or more 
ordered fighting is a half-truth which gives an entirely wrong 
impression of the life of the time and people. Its incompleteness and 
inaccuracy can readily be confirmed by anyone who makes even a 
superficial study of the lives of all classes in and outside Rome. 

Another fallacy, not so widespread as this, but to be found fre- 
quently among those who have read the later history of the Empire, 
is that music is one of the triumvirate which brought about the 
downfall of this great people: wine, women and song. There is 
some excuse—one does not say reason—for this latter fallacy, for 
there are many more, and more easily available, records of the life 
of the Roman people and of their degenerate rulers during the 
period of the decline and fall than of that during the periods of 
development and maturity. One can quote Gibbon on this period, 
but it is difficult for the ordinary reader who is not a specialist to 
find equal authorities on the subject of its predecessors. And 
Gibbon was not interested in the music or the cultural life of his 
period. 

Certainly, the early days of Rome, with their constant wars 
and revolutions, their struggles with neighbours and between the 
people themselves and their rulers, are not pregnant of music, as 
was the life of the Greeks, their forefathers and remote cousins. 
Equally, however, it is not likely that the descendants of Aeneas 
would be entirely unmusical, or that the people of a city which had 
nearly a hundred temples, and of which the social life was so rich 
in its emotional character and yet so perfectly ordered, would be 
without some organized music; or that the emperors who built 
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themselves such magnificent places and provided such lavish social 
feasts, would allow the time to pass without some sort of music to 
entertain themselves and their guests and entourage. 

Nor does it seem possible that the tribe and nation which was 
the direct ancestor of a large proportion of the nation which later 
was for centuries the leading musical power of the world would long 
remain without formal and informal musical performances, and 
therefore without the possession and development of some musical 
creative faculties. And these obvious suppositions are amply 
justified by known facts. 

The beginning, continuation and end of the Roman nation 
were all, in fact, full of music. . Its people inherited music from their 
Hellenic ancestors and they added to it much which they acquired 
from their neighbours and their conquered enemies, of which some 
of the most musical were their Jewish shopkeepers and subjects. 
And they developed it to a greater or less extent among themselves, 
so that it became part of the heritage Rome left to that world which 
continued their civilization for another fifteen centuries. 

What exactly, then, was the music of the Romans, and what 
significance had it in their social and national history? 

The original Romans were the descendants of tribes which had 
joined in the westward urge, though they had little affinity with the 
effeminate Attic tribe whose name still carries with it the suggestion 
of romantic songs and poetry. Rather they were related to the 
more warlike Spartans and other northern tribes of Hellas, and like 
them had constantly to struggle against their neighbours, not only 
for supremacy but for the very existence of their tribe and city. 
Consequently a military feeling infuses, at any rate at the beginning, 
all their attempts at instrumental music, and probably also affected 
their vocal music. Such music developed naturally alongside the 
growth of the great military empire which comprised so many 
millions who racially had little in common with the people from 
whom they took their name. 

At the period when the Empire was most highly developed we 
find a very large number of instruments in use in the armies, each 
played by an aeneator, that is, literally, the player on a brass 
instrument. Primarily these were signallers; primarily, but far 
from solely, for one finds that they marched in front of the armies 
on their victorious return to Rome, and then and there played the 
paeans in praise of the gods of war and in honour of the victors. 

And if they had music for their triumphal processions they had 
it also for their games, which as a rule were auxiliary to these 
triumphs, and for their theatrical performances, which were not 
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very far removed from bothof these. Music meant to the Romans, 
therefore, first of all the signals of the army and the expression of the 
joy of victories obtained by such army. It was not necessarily that 
of the people of the city of Rome or even of their conquered neigh- 
bours in Tuscany and other parts of Italy. One of the strongest 
characteristics of ancient Rome was that it not only conquered 
other peoples, but that it absorbed them, and with them it absorbed 
many of their customs, characteristics and ideas. ‘‘ The name of 
Roman ”’, says Freeman in his ‘ Historical Essays ’, “‘ in the use of 
Procopius, means a man of whatever race who is a subject of the 
Roman Empire, or who serves in the Roman armies. His nation- 
ality may not only be Greek, Macedonian or Thracian, but Gothic, 
Persian or Hunnish.” From all of these Roman culture acquired 
some seeds that developed quickly or slowly, but surely. Life in 
Rome and its colonies was, therefore, made up of customs and 
usages, of thoughts and philosophies, that had been harvested from 
all parts of the world. Music, consequently, was based on no 
merely local practice, but on that of many other times and 
countries. 

Only very shortly after the time of Procopius himself Gregory 
the Great, as parish priest, diplomat and Pope, was a typical 
Roman citizen, and we know that in constructing that body of 
church music which in a more or less constant form still bears his 
name, he used melodies and systems he had learned from his 
colleagues in various culturally opposed lands, of which at least two 
of the most important had been educated and had worked for long 
years respectively in the extreme East and West of Europe, in 
Greece and Spain. 

The varied monotoning of the poems of Homer centuries before 
this was in principle the same as that employed for the poems and 
dramas of Greece. Certainly the Dionysiac rites of Rome were 
based on the Greek Dionysias and Bacchae. Soldiers stationed in 
Britain and Central Europe, while possibly despising their con- 
quered enemies, would certainly not be entirely unaffected by their 
songs, and we know from various historians that some of them took 
the trouble to study such songs in order, if possible, to discover the 
reason of their effectiveness. ~ 

And incidental to this it may be noted that it is a common 
mistake to treat the music of the early Christians as something apart 
from that of the Romans in general. It is true that for their 
religious exercises, which were the principal occasions for their 
indulgence in music in any form, the early Christians used melodies 
and chants that came chiefly from Hebrew or Greek sources, and 
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that at first, when they worshipped in the catacombs, what little 
music they dared to sing was sung in secret. Yet even at that time, 
and still more in the later periods, many of them did, when they 
could do so without contravening the rules of their religion (and 
there were also in those days, just as now, a number of Christians 
who were not too particular in taking notice of the admonitions of 
their spiritual leaders), join in ‘the social life of their pagan families 
and acquaintances, while others, being converts, retained to some 
extent the use of melodies they had learnt in their pre-Christian 
days. The music of Christians and non-Christians, as a result, had 
a mutual influence which varied in force according to varied 
circumstances. Records of the lives of such converts as Augustine 
of Hippo and of Cecilia of Rome, the one a Roman because he was 
born and educated under Roman rule, the other a member of one 
of the oldest and proudest patrician families of the city, suggest that 
music played no unimportant part in their lives. 

To gain an impression of the part which music played in the 
lives of the Roman people during the days preceding the decline 
no better source can be found than the records of the life of 
St. Augustine. Carthage, where his early life was spent, was a rival 
and imitator of the Eternal City, and much that is said about it 
may be taken as a reflex of what was happening in Rome itself. 
Later he went to Rome and lived there in various capacities, so that 
the record of his life at that time is one of the life of an ordinary 
Roman. 

** They were great theatre-goers ”, says Louis Bertrand; “... . 
they had their musical parties, they tried over again the popular 
airs heard at the Odeon or other of the innumerable theatres at 
Carthage. All the Carthaginians, even the populace, were mad 
‘about music. The Bishop of Hippo, in his sermons, recalls a mason 
on his scaffold or a shoemaker in his stall, ‘singing away at the 
tunes of well-known musicians ’.” 

In this connection it must be remembered that education, in the 
sense we use the term now, was something exclusively for the better- 
off classes. Music, therefore, of any kind was more or less exotic to 
the working classes, who, possessing no instruments and no musical 
instruction, had to pick up what they could from hearing others, 
either in the theatres or in the houses where they went as servants or 
tradesmen. 

The patrician classes, on the other hand, included music as part 
of a liberal education, with rhetoric, dialectics, geometry and 
mathematics. ‘At a late period the once fashionable cither, played 
only by ladies of noble birth, along with the lyre, came into the 
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hands of the lower classes, so that the patricians had to seek other 
forms of musical entertainment or lose caste. Consequently they 
engaged Greek musicians to play and sing for them, by which means 
they were spared the trouble of themselves learning these arts, 
while at the same time they got new sensations alike of an auditory 
and a social character. Thus, while the upper classes ceased to be 
practising musicians and became mere listeners, the nation as a 
whole became more musical. . 

The city of Rome itself was also interested in music, though 
partly because it was the fashion and not from any real or inherent 
love of the art. At the time of the arrival of Augustine in Rome 
literature was falling into disfavour, “ the libraries were closed as 
tombs *’, while it was the fashion to be interested in the hydraulic 
organs which were then being made in considerable numbers. 
With characteristic Roman love of size, the rich people had lyres 
made which were so large as to be almost unplayable, but they had 
also others which their virtuosi made extremely effective, and on 
which they discovered new tones or successions of tones. Music 
itself might mean little to the voluptuous society of Rome, but the 
fact that it had become a fashionable craze meant that there was at 
least some recognition of its power or of its beauty. 

Still more influential at that time, not only among Christians, 
both orthodox and heretical, but also among those who were pagans 
and who never had been and never became Christians, was the 
music of the church itself. One cultivated pagan wrote: ‘‘ If you 
could only know the charm that these barbarian magicians put into 
their canticles! When I remember them my heart melts within 
me!” Augustine himself was converted to no small extent through 
the power of this music, and particularly through the power of its 
rhythm. In his submission to the power of rhythm he shows himself 
a man of his day and of his world, typifying the Roman citizen, 
whether of the metropolis or of the provinces or the outlying 
colonies. 

It is true that Augustine lived in the period of the political and 
cultural decline of the Roman Empire, and he has been described 
as the last of the great Roman and Latin scholars. In the case of 
Roman culture, however, as in that of many others, the culmination 
of the period occurred immediately before its close, and in that 
culmination one may see a compendium of the complete era. 
Though possessing talents superior to the majority and with stronger 
and different convictions, Augustine was not merely a typical man 
of his time but also of his class) He was a man who began as a 

provincial professor and later settled in the capital as one of its 
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leading scholars and thinkers. The Christians of this period were 
already beginning to form, unconsciously and generally uninten- 
tionally, the corpus of music which a century and a half later 
Gregory was to take as the very substantial nucleus of his collection 
of melodies which now, after thirteen centuries of vicissitudes, 
still bears his name. 

Equally, as there was a military, a theatrical and an ecclesiastical 
body of music; there was a substantial amount of theory and criti- 
cism, as well as some historical writing. An idea of how wide the 
influence of musical theory of the time was may be gathered from 
the fact that the architect Vitruvius and the grammarian 
Macrobius were among those who devoted the most study to it, and ° 
who discussed it in their writings on their own subjects. 

It may be objected that Vitruvius was an unsuccessful architect; 

but it must be remembered that many who have not the talent to 
carry out the art to which they are devoted are among the most 
capable theorists, and probably they, as onlookers, see most of, the 
game. And if these theorists in other subjects considered music an 
important side-issue, equally did the historians who had to notice 
the effect of this and other matters on the lives of the people about 
whom they were writing. 
Historians, too, wrote principally about kings, leaders and 
warriors, so that the music of the people themselves, that is, the 
major part of the music of their time, is only seldom referred to. 
Sometimes, also, they were disposed to regard it unfavourably or as 
of little importance because of the fact that such debauchees as 
Elagabalus and Nero were among its finest and most qualified 
exponents. At other times they were astonished to see its effect 
on the common people, but they wrote down their impressions 
faithfully. If one reads these impressions it is very evident that 
music played no unimportant part in the excitement and control of 
the emotions of all ranks of society in Rome and throughout the 
Empire. 

Like many other peoples of the past (and we are returning to 
this now) the Romans used music very considerably to assist their 
manual and other physical labour. When we think of the enormous 
triremes and other boats propelled mainly by human labour we 
usually associate them with harsh words of command emphasized 
by blows from heavy whips inflicted by merciless slave-drivers. 
This association is not an incorrect one; but it is incomplete. 
Music was employed to make the movements of the oarsmen 
regular and rhythmic, some of such music being produced by the 
voices of the rowers themselves or by the voices of other slaves kept 
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for the purpose, while some of it was that of instruments ais by 
men sitting or standing between the tiers. 

The work of other slaves was also controlled by music, and mass 
labour usually meant community singing, with gestures that often 
culminated in dancing. Seneca speaks in one place of “ saltus 
saliares aut fullonius”’, which may refer either to the treading of 
the wine-presses or to the bleaching of soiled linen. Virgil, an older 
contemporary, and Catullus, a younger one, both have references 
to songs sung by women at their spinning, Catullus introducing a 
spinning-melody into the story of the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. 

Dancing, as we know it, was not so common, but there is no 
question that most of the movements of the actors on the stage, 
like those of soldiers and athletes at their exercises, were also con- 
trolled and regulated by music. Livy, as may be expected from so 
romantic and poetical-minded a historian who, with all his laxity of 
method, aimed at representing life rather than of providing material 
for statisticians, makes it quite clear that during the long period of 
history which his works cover music was inseparable from the action 
of the stage. 

Still more was music used at social events such as weddings and 
funerals. As we read of the wedding of St. Cecilia we are struck 
with the vast amount of music that must have been performed by 
professional singers and instrumentalists, as well as by the guests 
themselves. This was not, as modern romance would have us 
believe, because the bride was herself a musician. She had nothing 
to say in this matter, everything being arranged by others according 
to generally recognized social rules. At all weddings of people in 
her class the same music, and in the same quantities, would be 
performed. 

More ancient, and also more widespread, are the many records 
of the use of music at funerals, for the provision of which men and 
women were specially trained. Virgil has full descriptions of the 
wailing, or keening as we should now call it, and where the doctor 
would to-day advise the friends to send for the clergyman and lawyer, 
meaning by this that death cannot be far off, the Roman doctor 
would say that he thought the flute-players should now be sent for. 

The significance of this music was very great. It was supplied 
not only by flute-players but also by trumpeters and other instru- 
mentalists and by singers, including from time to time all who were 
present and could and wished to take part. It was no mere eulogy 
of the deceased, for often it started before death took place, the 
dying person listening and even occasionally joining in. It was 

.noisy music, and probably some of it was indulged in so as to be 
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quite sure that the person was really dead or dying, and not merely 
falling into a faint or a state of coma. 

Other reasons for its use were that of sending the spirit blithely 
upon its way to the next world, and to some extent as we may 
pray for a safe passing and “ eternal rest”. The people themselves 
regarded it as a necessary matter, and as one of devotion and 
assistance to the dying or deceased loved one. Later the authorities 
decided that it was growing into a too expensive and an unnecessary 
luxury, and limited the number of instruments allowed for any 
single funeral, the standard being fixed by the number of flutes, 
which must in no case exceed ten. 

If we can take it that these various aspects and applications of 
music were not only continuous during the greater part of the 
history of Rome, but were observed and applied by the great 
majority of the Roman people—and there seems to be little doubt 
that we can—so far from music being an unimportant and meaning- 
less thing to these people it would appear to be exactly the reverse. 
At no time and in no nation has there been a broader understanding 
of its possibilities and its significance. It was used to excite and to 
control, to urge to bold and heroic deeds and to restrain those of 
rashness and folly; it was used as an encouragement of natural 
affections and as a means for developing the spiritual powers, and at 
the same time it was applied to sensuous and sensual enjoyment. It 
developed and accentuated the verbal expression of the poets, and 
it provided an independent expression for the instrumentalist and 
dancers. 

Briefly, music for the Romans began as an elementary expression 
of feelings that could not be uttered in words, and it grew into a 
highly developed art capable of suggesting thought as well as 
emotion of the highest kinds, so that before the fall of the Empire it 
had already provided the foundation upon which the music, 
secular and sacred, of Europe was to be built, which music has 
continued and has developed continuously, for fifteen centuries. 
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BACH’S SYMBOLIC LANGUAGE 


By WALTER EMERY 


I 


Ir has for a long time been generally accepted that Bach used 
symbolism in his music: used it deliberately and consistently, so 
that he may be said to have employed a symbolic musical language 
as one of his means of expression. 

The facts are clear. Fully half Bach’s output—the chorale 
preludes and programmatic works as well as the vocal music—has 
words associated with it in one way or another; and when the words 
refer to a rise, a fall, or the Old Serpent, the music often rises, falls, 
or moves snakewise. Other motions and objects are similarly 
represented. Further, certain rhythmical or melodic ‘‘ motives ” 
are often associated with certain emotions; for instance, the rhythm 
with joy; the rhythm . or something like 
it, with beatific peace; and slow chromatic scales with grief. 

At least some of these facts were known to Spitta; but they were 
first brought into prominence by Pirro and Schweitzer, who not 
only published them in some detail, but provided an explanation. 
Unfortunately they did not make it easy for their readers to dis- 
tinguish between the representational figuration and the ‘‘ motives ” 
that seem to be connected with grief, joy and other abstractions; 
and Schweitzer! presented his explanation in such a confusing and 
self-contradictory way that it is difficult to discover what he meant. 
The general outline, however, is clear enough. Pruniéres gives it 
thus?: 

André Pirro and Albert Schweitzer have carefully analysed 
Bach’s symbolic vocabulary, showing how every idea in the text of 
the cantatas is illustrated by an appropriate musica! image. 

To understand the music of Bach one must first of all realize that 
never did this great man conceive music as a thing in itself. The 
idea of pure music was foreign to him. 

In his mind [in the clavier works] are the thousands of musical 
symbols created in the course of the ages. 

1] shall here refer to Schweitzer and his arguments almost exclusively. This is 
simply because Schweitzer’s work, through being available in a trustworthy translation, 


has had much more influence than Pirro’s on English ideas of Bach’s symbolism. For 
the same reason all my references to Schweitzer are to the English translation. 


*H. Pruniéres, ‘ New History of Music’, trans. E. Lockspeiser. (London, 1943), 
PP. 343, 358. 
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Stated thus, in general terms—-and it is hard to get anything 
more precise out of Schweitzer—the explanation seems by no means 
unacceptable, and it has become an article of faith. That is not 
surprising; it is only when we look into details and consider impli- 
cations that we begin to wonder whether Schweitzer, instead 
of making an important contribution to our understanding of Bach, 
did not do both us and Bach a signal disservice. 

For further discussion we need a clear and comprehensive 
summary of what we may call the Symbolic Hypothesis. I cannot 
find one in Schweitzer, so that the following, partly in my own 
words, must serve. 

According to the Symbolic Hypothesis, Bach expressed himself 
not only by ordinary musical means (through the sound of his music, 
with everything that that implies, and through the associated words, 
if any), but also by using a symbolic language. He was not content 
to write joyful music for Easter; he also symbolized the Resurrection 
by making his music rise. He was not content to write sorrowful 
music for Good Friday; he also symbolized sorrow by slow chromatic 
scales. This he did deliberately, ‘‘ to force his audiences to under- 
stand him ”’ (Pirro), and consistently enough for a knowledge of his 
symbols to be “‘ a necessity for the practical musician ”’, since “‘ It 
is often impossible to play a work of his in the right tempo, and with 
the right accent and the right phrasing, unless we know the meaning 
of the motive. The simple ‘feeling’ does not always suffice ”’ 
(Schweitzer, II, 51).* 

The Hypothesis applies not only to the cantatas, chorale preiudes 
and programmatic works, but also to what I shall call wordless works. 

The understanding of Bach’s musical language is also valuable 


3 { give two relevant quotations: 

Pirro, ‘ L’Esthétique de Jean-Sébastien Bach’, p. 11: “‘ Le trait essentie! de Bach 
est, en effet, parallélement 4 son avidité de tout connaitre des ressources de son art, la 
résolution entétée d’en faire, en quelque maniére, un outil de domination sur les esprits. 
Il est violemment expansif, et veut contraindre ses auditeurs 4 le comprendre et a le 
suivre.”’ 

Schweitzer, II, 52: ““ Two objections may be raised to the assumption of a complete 
musical language in Bach—that he occasionally parodied his own works in a really 
thoughtless way, and that so far as we know he never said anything, either to his pupils 
or to his sons, with reference to his pictorial purposes, . . . They only make us ask to 
what degree Bach was conscious of his musical language being a means of expression 
peculiar to himself, and the result of profound artistic reflection. But to this question, 
again, no definite answer is possible, for it is even more difficult to fix upon the border- 
line between the conscious and the unconscious in the case of Bach than in that of any 
other genius. His musical language is so clear, and makes so deep as. impressign, that 
we cannot but regard it as deliberate.” 

This passage contains one of the self-contradictions that make Schweitzer so difficult 
to summarize; but it is clear enough that in the end he comes down on the side of 
“ profound artistic reflection ’’. And so his followers have understood him. Stainton 
Taylor (* Chorale Preludes ’, p. 34) refers to Schweitzer’s “‘ exposition of Bach’s deliberate 


and significant use of ‘ motives’ ”’, 
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for the interpretation of the purely instrumental works. Many 
pieces in the * Well-tempered Clavichord ’, in the violin sonatas, er 
in the Brandenburg concertos speak quite definitely to us, as it wee, 
when the meaning of their themes is explained by the text that 
accompanies similar themes in the cantatas [Schweitzer, II, 52]. 

However, the commentators have made very little of this 
aspect of the Hypothesis. Practically all their examples come from 
the cantatas and chorale preludes. 

The Symbolic Hypothesis is open to attack in several ways. 
Some people consider the whole idea so improbable as to be 
unworthy of discussion; and although they are clearly in a minority, 
it does not follow that they are wrong. Some may argue that no 
composer dare work on so dangerous a principle; for, obviously, a 
composer who accepted the Hypothesis might come to rely on 
symbolism rather than on musical means of expression, and a 
listener who accepted it would be unable to give full attention to 
the music; and, according to current notions, neither of these 
results would be desirable. Some, again, may quote Kuhnau in 
support of an argument that Bach could not have expected such an 
elaborate system of symbolism to work. (Kuhnau remarked that 
when a composer imitates birds or bells, or writes trumpet- and 
drum-like passages for a keyboard instrument, his intentions are 
clear to everyone; but that more elaborate symbolism requires an 
explanation. Kuhnau provided an explanation; Bach in his word- 
less works did not.*) Again, it is certainly significant that Bach is 
not known to have mentioned his “ pictorial purposes ” to anyone, 
and that he did “* parody’ his own symbolism. But arguments of 
this kind do not take us very far®; for although it is doubtful whether 
the symbolists can counter them effectively, their opponents cannot 
bring forward anything that can be called proof. There is, however, 
another line of approach. If Bach took symbolism seriously, 
regarding it as an important means of expression, there are certain 
things that he ought to have done; and we can examine his music 
and see whether he did them. 


II 


The three organ chorale preludes on ‘ Dies sind’ (* These are 
the holy ten commandments ') show that Bach did not take sym- 
bolism as seriously as his commentators do. Where they would have 


‘Pirro quotes from Mattheson’s ‘ Ehrenpforte’ (p. 287) to this effect: in 1710 
Christoph Raupach of Stralsund played some voluntaries that he called Musical 
Allusions. They were based on chorales, and his aim was to show that he could express 
the words, besides simply harmonizing the melody. He distributed the words of the 
chorales to his audiences. 

® Nevertheless, see Gordon Sutherland’s article ‘ The Schweitzerian Heresy’ and 
A. B. Ashby’s defence of Schweitzer in ‘ Music & Letters’, October 1942 and April 1945. 
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symbolized the ten commandments by ten entries of a subject, and 
would even have distinguished between the first four commandments 
and the remainder, Bach was much less systematic. 

Of the ‘ Orgelbiichlein’ prelude Schweitzer says : “‘ The sym- 
bolism . . . is rather primitive. It consists in the tenfold recurrence 
in the pedal of the first melodic period”’ (i.e. of a free diminution 
of the first line of the chorale). But, as Harvey Grace remarked 
long ago, “‘ The number is more than ten, counting the inversions. 
Without them it is less, so there is something wrong with the arith- 
metic ”’. 

The diminution occurs in the inner parts as well, more than 
twenty times in all (not exactly twenty); and Jansen’s determination 
to see the number ten somewhere in this prelude® would be amusing 
if it did not waste other people’s time. He concludes that inversions. 
do not count, and of the other entries only those that exactly 
reproduce the intervals of the first pedal entry. Thus, of the 
sequential entries in the following example only the first counts: 


He then finds that he has only nine entries, and has to make a 
tenth by including the first line of the canto fermo, which, apart from 
not being a diminution, has one G too many: 


Ex 2 
0 


Of the larger of the two ‘ Clavieriibung ’ preludes Jansen says 
(p. 97) that by canonic treatment Bach makes ten entries out of the 
five lines of the chorale. But here, as elsewhere, Bach treats the 
chorale as if it had six lines; there are therefore twelve entries. 

In the comic Fughetta Bach did use ten entries of the subject, 
of which Nos. 5 to 8 are inverted. Grace remarks (p. 214) that 
“ the Commandments from No. 5 onwards [are] concerned specially 
with human relationships’. But Nos. 9 and 10 are represented by 
two final entries of the direct subject. 

Again, in the prelude on ‘ Erstanden ist’ (‘ Arisen is the holy 
Christ ’) Bach is said to have symbolized the Resurrection. It is 
true that the inner parts begin with rising scales and the pedal with 

_rising skips, but towards the end the inner parts have a good deal of 


* * Bach Jahrbuch ’, 1937. p. 98. 
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downward movement’, and of the eight pedal entries in the last 
half of the prelude six skip downwards. There is a musical reason 
for this: the top part, which has thé chorale, ends an octave lower 
than it begirfs and forces the under parts down as it descends; but 
even so, Bach could have constructed the under parts in a much more 
symbolic way, and no doubt would have done so had he thought it 
mattered whether the parts went up or down. 


Bach’s symbolic language is alleged to be the outcome of 
‘* profound artistic reflection’. Therefore, there ought not to be 
any doubt about the meaning of any one piece of symbolism, taken 
in its context. In fact, the commentators do not agree. 

In the ‘ Orgelbiichlein ’ prelude on ‘ Christ lag’ (‘ Christ lay in 
the bonds of death’, an Easter hymn), according to Schweitzer 
** the bonds of death are symbolized by heavy basses’. According 
to Terry “ The Pedal, its jubilant rhythm notwithstanding, interprets 
the sinister word ‘ Todesbanden ’ (Death’s dark prison). The semi- 
quaver Pedal phrases may symbolize the rolling away of the 
sepulchral stone”. According to Stainton Taylor “Tune in 
soprano, accompanied consistently by ‘ triumph-motives’ in all 
other parts ”’. 

The tenor part of the prelude on ‘ Herr Gott, nun schleuss ’, 
according to Riemenschneider, is “ descriptive of the turmoil and 
weariness in the life of man and [presents] a picture of an erring 
mortal who cannot through his own efforts find complete 
satisfaction’. According to Taylor “A ceaseless semiquaver 
accompaniment suggests at the same time both the floating move- 
ments of angels (or perhaps the travel of cloud-masses) and joyful 
anticipation of the bliss to come ”’. . 


IV 
Had Bach taken symbolism seriously, he would surely have used 
it in all his work. But the commentators have had very little to say 
of the symbolism in the wordless works—the very works for whose 
interpretation we most need guidance and about which we might 
have expected the commentators to be most explicit. In some of 
his most expressive movements Bach used the recognized motives - 
either not at all or only here and there. Of the Passiontide prelude 
on ‘ Christe, du Lamm Gottes’ Taylor says: ‘‘ The meaning of 
Bach’s handling is not very apparent . . . why did not Bach use one 


? Particularly in the last bar. What does this symbolize ? 
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of his usual grief, anger, or pain-motives here?” The chromatic 
motive of grief or sin appears only towards the end of “O Mensch, 
bewein ’, and it is the same with the “ sighing ” motive of spiritual 
grief in the coloratura prelude on ‘Nun komm’. These three 
preludes are all so highly expressive that no one can ever have been 
in doubt about Bach’s intentions, even before a symbolic language 
had been invented for him; whereas some of the movements that are 
full of alleged symbolism leave us wondering how Bach meant them 
to be played. For instance, Grace says (p. 117) of the prelude on 
* Alle Menschen ’ thrat ‘‘ lento e tranquillo is quite in keeping. . . 
The piece is no less effective played. with fair pace and power ”’. 
When a sympathetic critic cannot tell whether a movement should 
be played lento e tranquillo or “* with fair pace and power ”’, there is 
something wrong with the movement. In ‘ Alle Menschen’ Bach 
did not make his intentions clear; and since its accompaniment 
consists entirely of the “‘ motive of beatific peace’, we can see 
exactly how far symbolism is useful as a means of expression. 


V 
A symbolic musical language cannot be effective unless each 
symbol has always the same meaning. This is so obvious that Bach 
could not have failed to see it if, as Schweitzer supposes, he had 
devoted ‘* profound artistic reflection ”’ to this subject. Nevertheless, 
Schweitzer has to admit (II, 120) that 
the foregoing analysis indicates only the meanings the themes most 
commonly bear. In the “ Kreuzige”’ of the St. John Passion, for 


example, the rhythm [-F3 [FB J7FQ has nothing to do with the 


motive of joy, but serves here, as in other cases, only to make the 
motion more animated. ... Bach’s musical language is simply 
based on the fact that for the representation of certain feelings he 
prefers certain definite rhythms, and that this association is so 
natural that it at once tells its own story to anyone with a musical 
mind. 

According to this Bach used the same rhythm sometimes to 
symbolize joy and sometimes simply to animate the musical motion 
associated with the shouts of a bloodthirsty mob. Clearly, that 
rhythm does not tell its own story to anyone and cannot have any 
such expre:sive value or practical use as the Symbolic Hypothesis 
attributes to it. 

But Schweitzer immediately continues (II, 121): ‘‘ Many 
rhythms that look the same on paper were conceived by Bach in 
wholly different ways. . . . We can therefore maintain with some 
confidence that the same rhythm in Bach’s music does not represent 
two distinct feelings”. According to this the rhythms Bach used 
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to symbolize joy and to animate the motion may not have been the 
same. They look the same on paper; but Bach may have conceived 
them in wholly different ways, and (no doubt) distinguished them 
in his own performances by differences of phrasing. Unfortunately 
he seldom wrote the phrasing in. Thus, if there is in fact any 
difference between the two rhythms, we nowadays can deduce it 
only from the associated words and the general look of the music: 
from the “simple feeling’ that Schweitzer considers less reliable 
than symbolism as a guide to correct interpretation (I1, 51, quoted 
on p. 346 above). 

The ‘ Kreuzige’’ chorus is not the only movement in which 
this motive occurs inappropriately. Schweitzer himself (II, 120) 
draws attention to its appearance as a mere animator in the aria 
** So léschet ’’ of Cantata go; and it is more or less prominent in a 
number of works that are certainly not usually considered joyful: 
such as the Fugue of the Chromatic Fantasy (countersubject), the 
organ Passacaglia (bar 33), the chorale prelude on ‘ Von Gott 
will ich nicht lassen’ and the following movements from the 
** Forty-Eight ’’: Book i, Prelude in Bp minor, Fugues in C minor, 
F minor, G minor and G# minor; Book ii, Fugue in D¥ minor. 

** It would be equally false ’’, says Schweitzer (II, 120), “‘ to see 
the ‘sighing motive’ in every theme composed of successions of 
two tied notes” (for tied read slurred). He is right; see “‘ Be dumb, 
ye hosts of hell; you do not frighten me ”’ (Cantata 5): 


Cantata 5 
ver-stum - me, ver stum me, du 


machst mich nicht ver zagt <> 
As 


the tenor aria in Cantata 1 (bar 5), the alto aria in Cantata 34 
(bar 16) and the first movement of the Italian Concerto (bar 35). 
It follows that successions of two slurred notes have as little symbolic 
value as the so-called joy-motive. 

The so-called motive of beatific peace is another that appears in 
strange contexts. It takes many forms. Here are three orthodox 
specimens, quoted from Schweitzer (II, gg, 100): 
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Cantata 172 


Ex.4 Cantata 42 Ex.5 
Ex. Cantata 143 


They differ so much that I do not think mine can be called in any 
way illegitimate.* See the bass of this example: 


Ex.7 Cantata 5 


from the first chorus of Cantata 5 (bar 3), the first bars of the aria 
from which Ex. 3 is taken, the chorus “‘ Fecit potentiam”’ of the 
Magnificat (continuo part), the countersubject of the G minor 
Fugue in the “ Forty-Eight ’’, Book ii, and this: 


Organ Fugue inG 


The last is from an organ Fugue in G major, a work of immense 
rhythmical vitality, not contemplative in the least. The pedal 
figure in the last bar of Ex. 8 is obviously derived from the typical 


* Can Bach have expected his audiences to recognize Exx. 4-6 as the same motive ? 
According to Pirro Exx. 4 and 5 are wind-motives. Ex. 4 symbolizes a tempest, Ex. 5a 
gentle breeze. Another orthodox specimen of this motive (Schweitzer, I1, 63) is taken 
from a chorale prelude that has two authentic titles. Schweitzer uses the title ‘ Herr 
Gott, nun sei gepreiset ’; thereby, as Terry pointed out, associating beatific peace with 
a Grace after Meat. 
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‘motive of beatific peace’? in the earlier bars; it is therefore 
legitimate to say that this motive occurs at bar 73 of the organ 
Passacaglia, as it certainly does at bar 114, and at bar 59 of the 
elegiac organ Fugue in B minor. 

Another form of this motive occurs in the ‘ Orgelbiichlein ’ 
prelude on ‘ Jesu, meine Freude’. Its rhythm is that of the upper 
part in Ex. 7, and (according to Schweitzer, II, 64) it expresses 
“mystic adoration ’’. With this compare bar 7 of the first Sinfonia 
in Cantata 35 (an adaptation of a secular concerto), bar 5 of the 
C minor Fugue in the “ Forty-Eight””’, Book i, and the second 
countersubject of the “‘ great’ organ Fugue in G minor. See also the 
figured chorale that ends Part I of the Christmas Oratorio. The words 
are “‘beatifically peaceful”: ‘‘ Dearest Jesu, make Thyself a shrine in 
my heart, that I may never forget Thee ’’; but the motive does 
not accompany the words. It occurs as the bass of the instrumental 
introduction, interludes and conclusion, where three trumpets and 
drums ensure that its message of beatific peace shall pass unheard. 

VI 

I do not know whether such inconsistencies are unusual, or very 
common, in Bach’s works as a whole. It would be a waste of time 
to attempt a count. But from these glaring examples, found in a 
few accessible works, it is clear both that Bach did not take symbolism 
as seriously as he is supposed to have done and that symbolism 
cannot serve as a guide to correct interpretation. Furthermore, 
any musician who is honest with himself must admit that his know- 
ledge of Bach’s alleged symbolism has not contributed, and is not 
likely to contribute, anything appreciable to his enjoyment of the 
music. The study of Bach’s symbolism, as it has been carried out 
hitherto, has in fact very little to do with music. It is a subject for 
people who, instead of listening to the ‘ Orgelbiichlein ’ prelude on 
‘Dies sind’ (see Section II above), sit counting the entries of a 
motive and are in some way edified when, having counted wrong, 
they make the total ten: a subject to which anyone can make a 
seemingly valuable contribution simply by letting his imagination 
run riot. Jansen® regards the following in the St. Matthew Passion: 


Ex.9 gin-gen sie hinaus an den 61-berg. 


(And when they had sung an hymn, |they went out into the mount of 
Olives). 
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** Bach-Jah rbuch ’, 1937, p. 109. 
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as an example of Bach’s number-symbolism. ‘‘ The whole series ”’, 
he says (that is, the thirteen bracketed notes), ‘‘ consists of a quaver 
and twelve semiquavers, which symbolize Christ and the disciples. 
According to St. John xiii, 30, Judas withdrew during the meal. . . . 
So, in the ascent of the Mount one goes ahead; after him comes the 
Saviour, followed by the faithful eleven ”’. ° 

In its present form, the Symbolic Hypothesis is not a satisfactory 
explanation of the facts stated at the beginning of this article. It 
explains too much, leading us to expect more symbolism and a more 
consistent use of individual symbols than can in fact be found in 
Bach’s works. It also lends itself to ridiculous developments that 
serve only to distract attention from the music and so to weaken its 
effect. It should be dropped before it does any more harm. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TUTOR :-FOR 
THE HAUTBOY 


By Eric HALFPENNY 


InstructTION books for individual wind instruments, as distinct from 
descriptions and tablatures appearing in encyclopedic treatises on 
the art and science of music, are comparatively rare before the 
eighteenth century. 

If we except Borjon’s ‘ Traité de la musette’ (1672), practically 
the only instruments which received this attention were the recorder 
and flageolet. The few tutors for these instruments are all well 
known!, and in view of the present-day interest in recorder music, 
have all been worked upon. A printed tutor implies an amateur 
clientéle; the professional musician learned his craft by a species of 
apprenticeship, a direct handing on of tradition by word of mouth 
and personal lessons from a master. 

Among the new wind instruments which rose to the forefront in 
the second half of the seventeenth century none surpassed the 
hautboy, or oboe, in the esteem of musicians. The popularity of 
the German or transverse flute notwithstanding, it was to the 
hautboy as often as not that serious composers turned when they 
required a soprano wind soloist or a strengthened ripieno line. This 
is not surprising, for the hautboy set a new standard of musical 
character in a wind instrument; it had both weight and flexibility 
of tone in the true soprano range, it could be freely handled in a 
number of related major and minor tonalities, and above all it was 
representative of the new subjective and individual style which was 
slowly permeating instrumental music. 

The instrument originated in France about 1660, and there are 
signs that it had reached England by 1674.* Thereafter it “‘ went 
to ground”, serving a casual military and civic apprenticeship 
which is hard to trace until it emerged, fully fledged, in the later 
works of Henry Purcell. 

The tutor here described owes its discovery to Dr. Ernst H. Meyer, 
and to the fact that, in a recent book, he took the trouble to note 

1¢.g. Greeting, 1661, 1682. ‘ Lessons for the Rechorder’, 1679. Banister, 1681. 
Salter, 1683. ‘ Delightful Companion’, 1684, 1686. ‘Compleat Flute Master’, 


c. 1690. ‘* Youth’s Delight . . .’, c. 1690, 1697; &c. 
* E. Halfpenny, ‘ The English Début of the French Hautboy ’, (“ Monthly Musical 


Record ’, July 1949). 
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down every source examined.? Many other scholars must at one 
time or another have looked through ‘ Apollo’s Banquet’, but only 
one, so it appears, thought the nineteen pages of ‘ The Sprightly 
Companion’ which are bound up with it in B.M.K. 4.b.22 worth 
recording for the benefit of future investigators.¢ Thanks to Dr. 
Meyer we now know that the earliest printed tutor for hautboy so 
far discovered is of English origin. 
The publication is a small horizontal 8vo bearing the following 
title: 
THE SPRIGHTLY COMPANION: 
being a 
Collection of the best Foreign MARCHES, 
Now play’d in all CAMPS. 
WITH 
Two FAREWELLS at the Funeral of the late QUEEN, 
One of Four Parts, by Mr. Peasible; The other of Three Parts, by 
Mr. Tollett; And several other Tunes. 
Design’d Chiefly for the HAUTBOY; 
Yet Proper for the FLUTE, VIOLIN, and other Instruments: 
ALSO 
Plain and Easy DIRECTIONS for Playing on the HAUTBOY. 
The First of this kind Publish’d. 
LONDON, 
Printed by 7. Heptinstall, tor Henry Playford, at his Shop near the Temple- 
Church,/or at his House in Arundel-Street in the Strand. 1695. 
Price Sixpence. 
Although this title emphasizes the instrument’s military associations, 
it is not to these that the work owes its origin. Rather, the military 
tunes are included as a popular source of genuine oboe music, and 
in his preface the author urges the claims of the instrument in 
concerted music of a more cultivated type. The date, 1695, puts 
it at the end of Purcell’s short life and four years before the patent 
granted to Freillon-Poncein, whose ‘ Véritable Maniére d’apprendre 
a jouer... du Hautbois . . .’ did not appear until 1700. The 
claim made by its author that it is the first of its kind may therefore 
not be without justification. 
The Preface is reproduced in its entirety below, except for the 
fulsome verse which formal address demanded: 
To the READER. 
One would wonder the French Hautboy should obtain so great an 
Esteem in all the Courts of Christendom, as to have the Prefere ace 
to any other single Instrument. Indeed it looks Strange at first 
Sight: But on the other hand, if a Man considers the Excellency 
and Use of it, this Wonder will soon vanish: 
* E, H. Meyer, * English Chamber Music’, 1946, p. 230, footnote 2. 


* F. Kidson, * British Music Publishers ’ (1900), gives the short title and date without, 
however, mentioning that it is for the oboe. 
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For besides its Inimitable charming Sweetness of Sound (when 
well play’d upon) it is also Maiestical and Stately, and not much 
Inferiour to the TRU MPET; and for that reason the greatest Heroes 
of the Age (who sometimes despise STRUNG-INSTRU MENTS) 
are infinitely pleased with This for its brave and sprightly Tone. 

And whereas most other single WIND-INSTRUMENTS 
(especially the Flute) go so very high, for want of the lower Notes, 
that it is impossible to play upon them in Consort with the VIOLIN 
&c. The HAUTBOY is tree from this defect, and may be play’d 
upon in Consort, without transposing or advancing the Key. 

Some Men, I must confess, endeavour to Decry the HAUTBOY, 
pretending the Learners must blow so hard, that it is apt to bloat 
their Faces, and prejudice their Lungs: But this is a meer Mistake, 
as will be found on Experience; For all that play upon this instru- 
ment, to a reasonable perfection, know, That with « good Reed it 
goes as easie and as soft as the Flute. 

Now since the HAUTBOY is so fine and useful! « Instrument, 
and so portable a Companion; pity it is, no INTRODUCTION for 
playing upon it was ever extant in Print. *Tis for that Reason alone 
I have now publisht this small Piece, which contains such exact 
Rules and Methods for that purpose, that there is nothing wanting, 
only the Time; for which I refer you to the Apollo’s Banquet; in 
which is not only the best Instruction for Time, but above a 
Hundred Tunes proper for this Instrument; so that any Man, 
without the Trouble or Charge of a Master, may, in a little time, 
arrive to a Perfection therein: Which is the only Aim and Design of 

Yours, 


** J. B.” is almost certainly John Banister the Younger (d. 1735). 
The author was apparently near enough to the novelty of the hautboy 
to feel that some apology and defence were needed for the instrument. 
The claims he makes may therefore be somewhat exaggerated. We 
note, however, that its appearance was still consider-d strange and 
that its wide esteem may have been a source of wonder to the 
reader. But the clues to this esteem are very important indeed. No 
other contemporary writer has given any reasons for the quite 
sudden vogue of the French hautboy. They are to be found in this 
Preface. The hautboy possessed a compass more suitable for 
instrumental team-work than that of the flute, meaning presumably 
the treble recorder, pitched a fourth higher and having a very weak 
low register. But it is pre-eminently the tone which calls forth 
Banister’s praise. “‘ Inimitable charming sweetness ’’—‘‘ Not much 
inferiour to the Trumpet ”’—‘‘ sounds as soft and easy as the Flute ”§ 


’ The similarity between the wording of these phrases and the remarks on the 
French hautboy in the contemporaneous Ch. Ch. Music MS 1187 suggests that the 
author of the latter had this tutor before him when making his notes. See A. Baines, 
‘James Talbot’s Manuscript. I.—Wind Instruments’, ‘Galpin Society Journal’, 


0. 1, 1948, p. 14. 
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—these qualities would hardly have been remarked upon had they 
not been new and unique. In fact the instrument supplied a need, 
which must have been felt for a long time, for a wind instrument 
capable of covering the medium treble range with agility, flexibility 
and certainty, neither too shrill nor too woolly; able to contend 
effectively with a growing body of stringed and keyboard instru- 
ments, yet tolerable in a small chamber. 

To the student of early woodwind instruments ‘ The Sprightly 
Companion ’ is invaluable for the light it throws on the technical 
methods employed in the first epoch of the hautboy’s history. The 
instrument of the day was the three-keyed baroque type*, of which 
the only contemporaneous specimen still surviving in England is 
one formerly in the Galpin Collection, now in possession of the 
present writer. Of the three keys two are duplicates, each giving 
eb’ when opened. These are arranged on either side of a longer 
open-standing key which, when closed, gives c’, the bottom note of 
the instrument. This duplication enables the player to use either 
hand lowermost, and the branching touch of the C-key has the 
same purpose. Of the six fingerholes the two lying immediately 
above and below the central joint are duplicated. The use of these 
split holes is one of the peculiarities of the early hautboy. 

The ‘ Directions for Playing’ show clearly enough that so far 
as J. B. was concerned the instrument was already “ right-handed ”’, 
i.e. with that hand lowermost. ‘“‘ Hold the Hautboy with your 
Left-hand uppermost, your little Finger of the Right-hand man- 
nageth the two Brass Aeys, and the rest of the Holes are stopt by 
the other Six Fingers’. Banister’s omission to state. the alternative 
position of the hands does not imply that the instrument was not 
equipped with the duplicate key. It does however suggest that the 
L.H. Ep key was even then a mere convention, put on for appearance 
more than anything. This is supported by the instrument mentioned 
above, whose L.H. key is complete in every particular except its 
note-hole, which has never been bored. 

The compass is given as two octaves upwards from middle C (c’), 
noted in the scale of C major. The instruction for overblowing 
follows: “* Note when you come up to D sol re in Alt you must then 
Blow harder, and by that means you make the Note an Octave 
higher without removing your Fingers. As for Example,-when you 
stop D sol re below, Blow harder and it will be Eight Notes higher, 
and so for the rest of the Notes in Alt’’. 

This method of overblowing from d’ without the uppermost 


* A full account of these instruments is given in the writer’s ‘The English 2- and 
g-keyed Hautboy ’, ‘ Galpin Society Journal ’, No. 2, 1949. 
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fingerhole uncovered is borne out by the behaviour of contemporary 
instruments, but differs from the instruction given in later tutors 
and from instruments of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
which always require the upper hole opened for d’’. 

The tablature follows. This gives the fingerings for the diatonic 
scale of C major through two octaves, with the fingering for the most 
usual chromatic mutation placed after the degree from which it is 
derived. This arrangement does not scan as a chromatic scale and 
was never intended to. Contemporary tablatures rarely support 
the idea that these cross-fingered instruments were “‘ chromatic ”’ 
in the modern sense. Chromatic alterations are treated as alternative 
intonations, or ‘* mutations ’’ from the main notes of the instrument’s 
scale. Thus in this tablature we have in the lower octave: C—C#, 
D-D#, E-Ep, F-F% (a most unfortunate misprint has transposed 
the flat and sharp signs beneath these two notes), G-G#, A-Ab, 
B-Bpb, C and in the upper octave C¥#, D, then on as before to c’’’. 

Early finger charts invariably show some discrepancies owing 
to the personal preferences or even particular instruments favoured 
by the author. But the Banister chart also reveals an earlier state 
in the actual evolution of hautboy fingering than that which became 
more or less standardized by about 1750. 

For instance, he gives the low CZ, a note which is also in Freillon- 
Poncein and in the La Riche tablature quoted by Talbot.? There 
was only one way of obtaining this—by half closing the C-key and 
shading the note. Now in later tablatures the note is abandoned, 
obviously because it was never very necessary and always risky; 
but until about 1740 the C-key had a curved touch lying close to 
the tube of the instrument, so that the tip of the little finger, resting 
on the wood, could be rolled slightly to control the partial closing 
of the key. The note-hole, too, was comparatively small and 
therefore more easily shaded. On later instruments, however, these 
details were quite different. The hole was much larger and the 
touch no longer followed the curve of the instrument. Without the 
support of the instrument itself the little finger could not half-close 
such a key, as the movement needed was uncontrolled and difficult 
to judge. 

The other notes which differ more or less, from later fingerings 
are ft’, d’’ andc’”’. The first of these is the same as that in Freillon- 
Poncein, one half of the split G-hole closed (1st finger, R.H.), 
shaded or flattened by a “‘ fork ’’, i.e. by closing also the grd finger, 
R.H. This is rather awkward, but shows a nicety of intonation 
which neither the opened 2nd and 3rd holes together nor the split 


7 Talbot has, however, transposed the fingerings for c’ and c%’. 
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hole by itself can give. For a time, c. 1760, English oboes were not 
provided with the split G-hole, thus confining the lower F¢ to the 
former of these two fingerings. The middle D has already been 
remarked upon for the closing of the uppermost hole. This fingering 
is also given by Talbot. The high C bears the naive instruction 
‘all open & blow hard”. The note cannot be obtained in this 
way on post-1750 instruments, but again there is something about 
the different proportions of the baroque hautboy which make it 
possible. Confirmation of this fingering is again provided by Talbot. 
There are two obvious misprints in the tablature, where “‘ dotts ” 
required for closed note-holes in the fingerings of ep’ and fo’ 
(wrongly called f#) have not registered. 

A whole page is occupied by a table of ‘‘ Shakes upon the 
Hautboy”’ (here reproduced by kind permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum). The evident importance attaching 
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to these embellishments shows that the instrument was already 
recognized as a soloist in its own right. The thirty-five whole- 
and half-tone shakes are curiously noted, and their interpretation 
is not made any easier by a number of bad misprints; but they 
will be of considerable interest to the student of ornamentation. 
In the table the main or lower note of each trill is “ closed” on 
to the note next below it, and the fingerings for both are given. 
The note-hole on which the shake occurs is marked by a special 
sign in the fingering of the former. By raising and lowering this 
finger the alternation of the two notes of the written shake is 
normally produced. But many of the shakes in this as in later 
tutors are falset, that is to say, the fingering does not accurately 
represent the written notes because rapid rearrangements of cross- 
fingering are impossible. For instance, the trill between Bb (the 
L.H. ‘‘ fork” fingering) and A& (holes 1 and 2, L.H., closed) 
cannot be executed at any speed. In such cases the upper note of 
the trill is correctly fingered as a long appoggiatura on to the 
written note, which is then trilled by moving a single finger. In 
the example quoted above Bp—A, the end finger L.H. executes the 
trill, nominally a Bz—A trill, but the Bp appoggiatura creates the 
aural illusion which can be assisted by the player blowing with a 
slightly relaxed embouchure. These falset shakes are accompanied 
by the written instruction which names the true upper note, e.g. 
‘from B flat’. It is difficult to see why the note below the shake 
is included, with its fingering, in every example. Possibly it was 
intended to remind the player of the fingering for the final turn, 
though there is nothing whatever to suggest this anywhere in the 
table. Some of the examples are duplicates (trills between the 
same pairs of notes), differing only in the semitone or tone drop 
which follows the trill. If these final notes do not imply the turn, 
they must be taken to be the principal notes of which the trills 
themselves are superior appoggiaturas. This seems hardly likely, 
unless some local custom in England at the time limited the trill— 
or at any rate the oboe trill—to that single melodic circumstance. ® 
Whichever is intended, the notation is curiously elaborate, tentative 
and clumsy, and suggests a convention only partially assimilated. 
The tablature is above the stave. The trill and its final are written 
in minims. Above the tablature these note-values appear again, 
except in falset shakes, where the correct upper note and the 


* Cf. Hotteterre, ‘ Principes de la flate traversiére’ (1707), who calls these shakes 
His notation gives the fingering of the upper note in each case as a preliminary 


cadences. 
His sign for the shake also includes a 


appoggiatura, but no final following the shake. 


ligature between the note-hole quitted (i.e., the appoggiatura) and the hole on which the 
shake occurs, where these differ. 
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trilled note each receive a crotchet (a long appoggiatura preceding 
the trill). 
The following should be noted, taking the examples in the order 


printed: 


Upper OcrTAve: 

C-By and C-Bb. These are noted “ from B natural ”’, “ from 
B flat ’”’ respectively, and are taken upwards ? because of the difficulty 
of starting a shake on'c’”’. The final in the second example is 
wrongly fingered as Bp. 

Bp-Ag. A falset shake on 

B-Ab. Wrongly fingered except for the trill. The appoggiatura 
and final give g”’ and f’’, which is nonsense. ; 

Bb-Ab. Both this and the same trill in the lower octave are 
given Bh—Ad fingering, a very bad fake. The correct trill is on the 
second finger L.H., with the third hole half closed. G-hoie in- 
correctly closed for Bh appoggiatura. 

Ab-G. Falset, A5-G. 

G-Fs. Wrongly noted as F¢ trill falling to E, instead of F§ to 
Eb. 

F—Epb (end of first line), Flat sign missing from E in the stave. 
Ep-D. Falset Eg—D. 
Lower OCTAVE: 
1$-Bs. A trick fingering consisting of closing all holes and 
shaking on 2nd and 3rd L.H., together. Trial confirms that it works. 

Bb-A. Falset as before. 

Bb-Ab. See above. 

Apb-G. Falset 

G-F%. Shake sign against B-hole instead of G-hole. 

F-E. Falset FZ-E. 

Ep-—D. Falset E—D. 

E-D. C-hole closed in error, for the note d’. 

Paisible contributed seven tunes to this tutor, five of them bearing 
the signature of two flats and the remaining two of one flat. Nos. 1 
and 2 are in G minor, using F# and C¢ accidentals. No. 3 is in 
C minor without Ab in the signature and with no accidental before 
the note where it occurs. No. 4 (‘A Scotch Tune’) is in F major. 
No. 5 in C minor, with Ap as an accidental. No. 6, C minor with 
no Ap marked. No. 7 in F. Total range of these tunes, d’ to bb”. 

The military marches are as follows: 


The Duke of Savoy’s. C maj. g’-g”. 
The King of Poland’s. C maj. g’-c"”’ 
Grand Seignior’s. G maj. d’—a”. 
Spanish March. C maj. - g’-g". 
Swisse March. F maj. f’—bp”. 
Great Mogull’s. G maj. (6-4) d’-a”. 
Morocco’s. G min. eb’—bp”. 
The French Musketeers. C maj. g’-2”. 
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A short Minuet, and a Cybelle by “ Mr. Baptista Lully ” with 
characteristic alternations between a treble and a bass (actually a 
tenor or alto) instrument, complete the list of single-line tunes. 

The two pieces of funeral music promised by the title come at 
the end of the book and are the only music in parts. The first, by 
“Mr. Paiseble ” (sic) is in four parts en regard, the two trebles on 
one page, one above the other, and the tenor and bass on the 
opposite page, upside down. The piece is in C minor with Ab 
accidentals, in two sections respectively twelve and sixteen bars long. 
The bass and tenor lines: are presumably for bassoon and tenor 
hautboy, both of which were definitely in use in England at that 
time. Eb’ occurs in the bass, a note which was not on the baroque 
bassoon, but could probably be managed at slow time by half- 
closing the D-hole. The other piece is by Tollett, in three parts, 
two trebles and a bass, also in C minor with Ab as accidental and 
in two eight-bar sections. 

So far as the writer is aware the marches are the only examples 
on record of what the English military oboes played at this period. 
Most probably they can all be traced to the Philidor Collection, 
which is certainly the source of the ‘ French Musketeers’ march. 
Most probably, too, the present versions are somewhat garbled 
through transmission by ear and rote among unschooled players— 
as army music often is—if the ‘ Musketeers’ is any criterion. 

The gravitation of the hautboy, even at this period, towards the 
characteristic medium flat signatures which are so common a feature 
of its baroque repertory is most noticeable in the “ art” tunes of 
Paisible.® 

The chief importance of this tutor is as a contribution to the 
scanty particulars which relate to that elusive transition period in 
woodwind history during which the modern group of jointed 
instruments supplanted the old one-piece families. We still do not 
know exactly what happened or why it occurred. The undocu- 
mented gulf remains to be bridged; but a close scrutiny of such 
evidence as the foregoing encourages the belief that it is narrowing 


and may one day be closed altogether. 


® See also the writer’s ‘ The Tonality of Woodwind Instruments ’, ‘ Royal Musical 
Association Proceedings ’, 1949. 
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HAYDN: WHERE TO BEGIN 


By Greorrrey CuMING 


In almost any edition of Haydn’s works,. 
you can be certain that the work called 
No. 1 or No. 2 1s really the last. 

D. F. Tovey 


Tue difficulties that confront anyone who wants to find out anything 
about Haydn’s music are enormous. Apart from the daunting 
massiveness of his output and the bewildering variety of numbers by 
which every work is known, there is a remarkable scarcity of books 
about Haydn, and especially of reliable lists of his compositions. 
This article makes no pretension to original research: it only sets 
out to give a, bird’s-eye view of Haydn’s instrumental music (the 
vocal music is virtually unknown, beyond the two familiar oratorios), 
with explanations of the various systems of numbering, and a few 
notes on the results of modern scholarship. It is meant for the 
music-lover who likes to dip into Kéchel or Nottebohm, for the 
librarian uncertain how to enter some vaguely titled acquisition 
and for the student who wants to know more, but doesn’t know 
where to begin. It is only a sketch-map, not a guide-book. 

The standard life of Haydn is that by C. F. Pohl. The author 
completed only two volumes (1875 and 1882) and a third was 
added in 1927. It was never translated into English and is rather 
awkwardly arranged, but full of material. Geiringer’s recent book 
is readable and sensible, though brief. A study of the music by 
** Michel Brenet ”’ is slight, and the article in the fourth edition of 
Grove is composite and outdated. The best discussions of the music 
are to be found in Tovey’s ‘ Essays in Musical Analysis’, and 
especially in his article in Cobbett’s ‘ Cyclopaedia’, and in the 
booklets by Cecil Gray accompanying the records of the Haydn 
Quartet Society. 

What none of these sources provides is a list of compositions. 
Even the ‘ Master Musicians’ series, usually so well documented, 
is, in Haydn’s case, scantily equipped at the moment. The best 
complete list is that in the ‘ International Cyclopedia’, though 
it suffers from various minor errors, omissions and inconsistencies. ! 
There is no complete thematic list at all; but various groups of 


* For instance, the piano sonatas are numbered after the Complete Edition; under 
Violin Sonatas they are referred to by the numbering of the Peters Edition, though this 
is not stated, 
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works are listed thematically, though in no case is more than the 
first movement quoted. The piano sonatas are listed in Breitkopf & 
Hartel’s Gesamtausgabe (hereinafter G A); the piano trios, quartets 
and symphonies in Chester’s ‘ Catalogue of Miniature Scores ’. 
The quartets are also set out in Miss Marion Scott’s article in 
“Music & Letters’ for July 1930; the symphonies are also to be 
found in G A and in Grove (4th ed.). There is also a thematic list 
of works up to 1790 in Pohl’s second volume, but his peculiar 
system of numbering makes it difficult to use, though it includes 
many rare works. 

Two catalogues were compiled under Haydn’s eye, and have 
been published in facsimile by Professor Jens Peter Larsen (‘ Drei 
Haydn Kataloge’, Copenh gen, 1941) as a supplement to his 
monumental ‘Die Haydn-Uberlieferung’ (Copenhagen, 1939); 
they are not complete, but are of the highest value for the study of 
problems of authenticity and chronology. The first is the so-called 
** Entwurf-Katalog ” (E K), which Larsen concludes to have been 
begun about 1765, continued fairly methodically until ¢. 1770 and 
desultorily until c. 1775; the symphonies were brought up to date 
later. Much of it is in Haydn’s own hand. As will be seen, many 
of the works included in it have hitherto been assigned to much 
later dates, because they were not published until the years of 
fame. The second (cited as H V) is entitled ‘ Verzeichnis aller 
derjenigen Compositionen, deren ich mich beylaufig erinnere von 
meinem 18ten bis in das 73ste Jahr verfertigt zu haben’, and is 
thus dated 1806; it was written by Johann Elssler, Haydn’s secretary, 
presumably under the general supervision of Haydn himself. It is 
fundamentally a fair copy of EK, which Haydn revised for the 
purpose, but the quartets are copied from Pleyel’s complete edition, 
the piano sonatas and trios from the available volumes of Breitkopf’s 
‘ Euvres complettes’ and the songs from the editions of Artaria 
and Breitkopf. The symphonies are taken from the Kees Catalogue 
(see below), the third of Larsen’s ‘‘ three Haydn catalogues’. The 
Divertimenti are still very thinly represented, and the twelve works 
for 2 lire organizzate are omitted altogether, though they date from 
1786 and 1790. The two catalogues must be studied together, and, 
when the process of compilation is understood, they make a most 
valuable guide through the great corpus of Haydn’s music. 

Larsen’s book is packed with information, some of which would 
have been better tabulated, but which is nowhere else obtainable 
within the covers of one volume. Besides a minute analysis of the 
catalogues which reveals the order in which almost every entry was 
made (though not the date, for Haydn was unfortunately far less 
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particular than Mozart about dates), it contains discussions of the 
autographs, manuscript copies and early editions. In the latter. 
classes the author presses the distinction between those emanating 
from Austria and those in far countries with perhaps undue rigidity; 
but there can be no such criticism of his handling of the chronology of 
the early editions or of his reconstruction of the opus-number systems 
of the various publishers, notably Artaria of Vienna, Hummel of 
Amsterdam and Berlin, André of Offenbach and the Paris group. 

Having thus briefly described: the principal sources of informa- 
tion, we can now consider the various groups of instrumental works 
one by one. The procedure will be to state, as far as possible, the 
number of works in each class, the authoritative edition (if any) 
or, failing that, an authoritative list; opus numbers are freely quoted, 
dates only where they are not readily available or differ from those 
commonly accepted; the findings of Larsen and others are sum- 
marized and other items of information supplied. The treatment 
differs from class to class, according to the nature of the works and 
the existence or lack of complete editions. 

I. Prano Music.—Haydn’s piano music is usually held to consist 
of fifty-two sonatas, five sets of variations, a Capriccio and a 
Fantasia. This figure, however, must not be regarded as final: it 
does not include eight sonatas quoted in E K, but not otherwise 
known to us at present, and it does include three sonatas which more 
recent opinion rejects (G A Nos. 15-17). A more accurate figure, 
therefore, is fifty-seven sonatas, of which forty-nine are extant. For 
many years the standard edition of the keyboard music was Breitkopf 
& Hartel’s ‘ @uvres complettes ’ (1800-76), which included thirty- 
four sonatas for piano, besides miscellaneous pieces, violin sogatas, 
piano trios, songs and part-songs. This edition was known to 
Haydn and used by Elssler for the relevant section of H V. It is 
not arranged in any order, though the grouping of the original 
editions is largely retained. The popular nineteenth-century 
edition was that of Peters, in which the number of sonatas was 
increased to forty-three, by the inclusion of four early works and 
five sonatas printed in the ‘ Euvres’ with violin accompaniment. 
The order was radically altered, and the original grouping dis- 
appeared almost completely. In England the Augener edition held 
the field with a slightly different selection, excluding the ‘violin ” 
sonatas. The numbering was the same as Peters as far as No. 7, 
but then followed yet another order. There is no need to go into 
the numerous “selected sonatas’’, usually consisting of Peters’s 
Nos. 1-10, with perhaps one different choice. 

In 1922 a largely successful attempt at establishing the canon 
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and chronology of the sonatas was made by Kurt Pasler for the 
Gesamtausgabe. The number of sonatas now reached fifty-two, and 
they were numbered in chronological order. This numbering has 
not been seriously damaged by subsequent criticism and may be 
safely regarded as established, though publishers and gramophone 
companies still cling to older and inaccurate systems. The total is 
made up as follows: Nos. 1-4 are here published for the first time; 
Nos. 3 and 4 are listed in E K; No. 5 is in Breitkopf’s catalogue for 
1763, Nos. 6-9 in 1766, Nos. 10-14 in 1767; No. 6 is also in E K. 
Nos. 15 and 16 are not accurately dated. Nos. 17-19 were published 
by Artaria many years later as Op. 53, but are dated 1767 by the 
autograph of No. 19. No. 20 is 1771 (aut.), and Nos. 21-26 
(Hummel’s Op. 13) 1773 (aut.). Nos. 27-32 (Hummel’s Op. 14) 
have been dated 1776, but the autograph of No. 29 gives 1774. 
Nos. 33 and 34 are dated 1778 by G A, but this is discussed below. 
Nos. 35-39 (Hummel’s Op. 17; Artaria’s Op. 30) appeared in 1780; 
Nos. 40-42 (Hummel’s Op. 23) in 1784. No. 43 may be ¢. 1785, 
while Nos. 44-46 came out in 1789 (Artaria, Op. 54); but No. 45 is 
dated 1766 by the autograph (in the British Museum) and No. 46 
isin EK! Nos. 47 and 48 were published in 1789; No. 49 is 1790 
(aut.); Nos. 50 and 51 probably, No. 52 definitely 1794. 

Shortly before the last war Peters brought out a new edition 
edited by Martienssen; this follows the G A order in general, but 
modifies it as follows: G A No. 5 is placed first, then follow Nos. 1-4; 
No. 45 takes its rightful place before Nos. 6-14. Nos. 15-17 are 
omitted: No. 15 as an arrangement, No. 16 for lack of evidence for 
authenticity, while No. 17 had already been omitted from the 
‘ uvres’ because in Breitkopf’s catalogue for 1768 it is ascribed 
to Johann Schwanberg. Nos. 18-44 follow without any change, 
then Nos. 46-52. There are only forty-nine sonatas in this edition, 
and this total seems likely to remain, failing fresh discoveries. This 
numbering has not been widely adopted. 

Further changes in order are proposed by Larsen?: Nos. 43, 33 
and 15 were first published by André c. 1785 as Op. 41 and No. 34 
as Op. 42; No. 15 has already been rejected, but Nos. 33 and 34 
should follow No. 43. The date 1778 arises from a misunderstanding 
of Pohi’s double system of reference numbers. No. 46, on the other 
hand, is in EK, and therefore not later than 1770, and should 
follow No. 19 (also in E K, and stylistically similar). This gives us 
the order 1-5, 45, 6-14, 18, 19, 46, 20-32, 35-43, 33, 34, 44, 47-52- 

The variations have never been published together, so a complete 
list may be useful: 


2° Die Haydn-Uberlieferung *, pp. 301n., 217. 
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(1) 20, in A major, on a minuet; in E K, c. 1767. 

(2) 7, in F major, for four hands, ‘ I] maestro ¢ lo scolare’; in E K, 
c. 1767. 

(3) 12, in Eb major, on an arietta (the minuet from the Quartet 
Op. 9 No. 2), pub. 1774. 

(4) 6, in C major, on an original theme, pub. 1790. 

(5) 5, in F minor, on an Andante, Op. 83; autograph 1793. 


There is also a Capriccio in G major, published in 1789 as 
Op. 43, but dated 1765 by the autograph (cf. Sonatas 45 and 46), 
and a Fantasia in C major, Op. 58, 1789. Thirty-two little pieces 
composed or arranged for various musical clocks have been edited 
for piano by E. F. Schmid. 

II. Viotry Sonatas AND Piano Trios.—lIn the ‘ uvres com- 
plettes ’ works for these combinations are mixed up with the solo 
compositions and are listed in H V under the general heading 
* Divertimento per il cembalo’. The “ violin sonatas ”’ are easily 
dealt with. Of the eight usually printed together in modern 
editions only No. 1, in G major, Op. 70 (1794), is originally for 
piano and violin. The next four are piano sonatas (Nos. 24, 25, 
26, 43) to which a violin part has been added; No. 6 is an arrange- 
ment (cf. piano Sonata No. 15) of a Divertimento for flute, oboe 
and strings; while Nos. 7 and 8 are arrangements by A. E. Miller, 
for violin or flute, of the string quartets Op. 77, Nos. 1 and 2. 

The piano trios, on the other hand, are original and important 
works, playing much the same part in Haydn’s output as the 
sonatas for piano and violin do in Mozart’s. They are invariably 
referred to by the numbering of the Peters edition, which pays no 
regard to chronology. Some are dated by the autograph: No. 23, 
1784; 9 and 21, 1785; 15, 1795. No. 16 was published by Hummel 
in Op. 4, ¢. 1766; No. 25 is in EK, c. 1767. The others were 
published as follows: 


LARSEN PETERS PUBLISHER Op. DATE 
3-5 26, 27, 28 Forster 40 1785 
6-8 23, 21, 22 Artaria 45 1786 
g, 10 g, (2), 17 Forster 42 1786 
11-13 11, 10,8 Artaria 57 1789 
14 24 Artaria 61 1790 
15, 16 31, 30 (flute) Artaria 62,63 1790 
17 29 Bland 68 1790-1 
18-20 7, 14,13 Longman 70 1794 
21-23 18, 20, 19 Preston 71 1794-5 
24-26 6, 1, 2 Longman 73 C.1795 
27-29 3) 45 5 Longman 75 1795-6 
30 12 Breitkopf 88 1796 
31 15 Traeg 101 1803 
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This order appears to be definitive and can be altered only by 
the discovery of further autographs. 

III. Srrinc Quartets.—These works have received much more 
attention than any other branch of Haydn’s instrumental music. 
Apart from the first three sets, there appears to be no doubt about 
the dating of any of the quartets. Op. 42, which Pohl placed among 
the early works, is dated 1785 by the autograph. The others are 
dated as follows: 


Published 1769 — — 1781 1787 1789 1789 — — — 1797-8— 1803 


This order was crystallized by Pleyel’s ‘ Collection complette ’ 
(1801-2), and no other is likely to be suggested. Miss Marion 
Scott published a collation of the leading editions in ‘ Music & 
Letters’, July 1930. The number is often given as seventy-six, 
sometimes as eighty-three. The second figure is reached by adding 
the seven “‘ sonatas’ from ‘ The Seven Last Words’. This is to 
be deprecated, as the quartet version of this work is only an arrange- 
ment; and it is illogical, because it should count as only one work; 
no other single movements are included. In any case, it is in nine 
movements, so the total should be either seventy-seven or eighty-five, 
not eighty-three! There are various additional works, such as the 
original Op. 1 No. 1, rediscovered by Miss Scott; and one in E major, 
edited by E. F. Schmid; Larsen® lists a further twenty-four, of which 
six are known only from thematic catalogues and five are attributable 
to other composers; at least four are probably authentic. 

Miss Scott has put much labour into investigating the history of 
the first three sets, and the relationship between the Breitkopf 
catalogue of 1765, EK (c. 1765), the editions of La Chevardiére 
(1764 and 1766) and of Hummel (1765 and ? 1766) is a fascinating 
study for which there is no space here. But it should be noted 
that these sources cover only Opp. 1 and 2; Op. 3 is a reprint of a 
set published by Bailleux of Paris in the mid-1770s as Op. 26. 
In general, however, little has been done of recent years to affect the 
traditional lay-out of the quartets. 

IV. Oruer, CHAMBER Music.—The six sonatas for violin and 
viola appeared in 1776; Artaria later called them Op. 77, and 
André issued Nos. 1, 4 and 6 as Op. 93. No. 1, in C major, is some- 
times heard in an arrangement for cello and piano by Piatti. A 
Duo in D major for violin and cello, though often reprinted, is 
ignored by all writers on Haydn. Among Haydn’s earliest works 
are sixty trio-sonatas for two violins and cello (of which fifteen are 
lost and three doubtful). Two sets were published: 


3‘ Drei Haydn-Kataloge’, pp. 126, 137f. 
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A. “Op. 2”, La Chevardiére; Op. 3, Longman; Op. 3, Hummel. 

B. Op. 5, La Chevardiére; Op. 4, Bremner; Op. 8, Hummel. 

. Two of these sonatas, Op. 3 No. 3 and Op. 8 No. 5, are also ascribed 

to Michael Haydn and are in four movements; the only other in 
four movements is Op. 8 No. 6, and it is significant that this was 
dropped, with No. 5, when Artaria reissued Op. 8. 

As far as we know Haydn never wrote a trio for violin, viola and 
cello; the works for this combination are all arrangements—the 
well-known trios, Op. 53, are really piano sonatas. 40-42—but he 
did write over 120 trios for baryton, viola and cello. These are 
mostly still in manuscript, but various sets of arrangements for 
ordinary trio have been published. Hummel’s Op. 21 (reprinted 
by Zumsteeg) contains Nos. 123, 103, 101, 114, 124, 108; Bossler’s 
Op. 32 contains 74, 75, 76; Simrock’s two books contain: I. 82, 100, 
103, 109, 110, 118 (frequently reprinted); II. 34-39. Hummel’s 
Op. 11 includes Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 17, arranged for flute, violin and 
cello; and numerous single trios have appeared. The twelve 
sonatas for baryton and cello are all lost, as are all but No. 4 of the 
6 duets for 2 barytons; however, the twelve one-movement cassations 
for two barytons and bass are still extant. 

Haydn also wrote six trios, Op. 38 (later Op. 100), for flute, 
violin and cello, 1784, No. 4 consisting of three movements from 
baryton Trio No. 97; and four trios for two flutes and cello, 1794 
(the “London Trios’’). The six flute quartets, Op. 5, are of 
doubtful authenticity: Nos. 4 and 6 are arrangements of divertimenti. 
The oboe Quartet edited by Arnold Dolmetsch comes from a 
nineteenth-century copy; and the ‘ Echo’ for four groups of players 
is certainly spurious. The string Quintet in C major, Op. 88, is by 
Michael Haydn. The two cassations with lute recently reprinted 
are arrangements of the string quartets Op. 1 No. 6 (as a trio) and 
Op. 2 No. 2 (as a quartet). 

V. Divertimenti.—We are now confronted with a vast mass of 
largely unknown material. Larsen® lists seventy-three works, of 
which fourteen are known only by their themes, four are also 
attributed to other composers, and one is very doubtful. It is 
easiest to deal with them in groups. Six Scherzandi for flute, two 
oboes, two horns, two violins and bass are early works (Breitkopf, 
1765), of which two have been reprinted. Six Divertimenti, Op. 31 
(1775) for flute, two horns and strings, are, except No. 1, arranged 
from cassations for baryton and orchestra; the ‘ Adagio and Presto ’ 
recently published by Novello come from No. 1. Seven Notturni 

* The Divertimento for viola d’amore is a cento of movements from different trios, 


as is the Divertimento for cello and piano, arr. Piatigorsky. 
** Drei Haydn-Kataloge’, pp. 70, 123, 136. 
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for two lire da braccio, two clarinets, two horns and strings date from 
1790; in performance the lire are replaced by flute and oboe. No. 4 
has been edited by Geiringer as ‘ Partita in F’; No. 5 also by 
Geiringer; No. 6 by Edvard Fendler; No. 7 and an eighth, isolated 
work by E. F. Schmid, as ‘ Notturni Nos. 1 and 2’. The six 
divertimenti for wind octet are not apparently accepted by Larsen; 
Geiringer had edited No. 1, in Bh major (containing the ‘ St. Antoni 
Chorale ’’) and No. 3, in Eb major. The remainder are all very 
early works and do not fall into any groups; there is little more 
to say about them that would be intelligible to those who have not 
access to Larsen’s catalogue. The same is true of the twenty-two 
divertimenti with clavier®, which occupy a middle place between 
the sonatas for two violins and bass and the clavier concertos; and 
likewise of the twelve cassations for baryton and orchestra which 
are not included in Op. 31. 

VI. Concertos.—Compared with Mozart, Haydn put little of 
his best into this branch of his output. Larsen lists fifteen keyboard 
concertos’, of which one is the organ Concerto of 1756 recently 
introduced at the ‘“ Proms’’, and one has been reprinted as a 
double Concerto for clavier and violin (1765). Both these are in 
E K, besides two other organ concertos, for which no themes are 
given; a D major Concerto, which seems to be contemporary with 
the organ Concerto; and Concertos in G and F, which were 
subsequently printed as ‘‘ No. 2” and “‘ No. 3”’: the G major is 
c. 1770, the F major c. 1765. “‘ No. 1” is the well-known one in 
D major, with the finale all’ ungherese, published by Artaria in 1784 
as Op. 37, but now. usually known by André’s opus number, 21, 
although the original gives a better idea of its date. The other nine 
are of varying degrees of authenticity. 

For the stringed instruments we have to deal with eight violin 
concertos, five for cello and five for two lire da braccio, besides two 
for baryton, one for two barytons and one for double-bass, all lost. 
E K lists violin concertos in C, D and A; and one in G appears in 
Breitkopf’s catalogue for 1769. Those in D and A are lost; the 
others are reprinted as “‘ No. 1” and “‘ No. 2”, though it should be 
noted that the second bar of the C major as quoted by Haydn is 
quite different from that of the modern editions. ‘“‘ No. 3” is a 
work in Bb major, and the other three are in G, Bb and A; all are 
doubtful, and the second Bb Concerto is also ascribed to Michael 
Haydn. Two cello concertos appear in E K, both in C; works in 
D and G minor are advertised by Breitkopf in 1772 and 1773; and 


* Op. cit., pp. 127, 138. 
7 Op. cit., p. 127. 
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the well-known D major was dated 1783 on the autograph, formerly 
belonging to Julius Rietz. The attribution to Anton Kraft can now 
be discounted, though he may have edited the solo part. The 
usual opus number, 101, is André’s. The C major concertos are 
lost, but their themes are so similar that Larsen suggests they are 
the tutti and solo versions of the same theme.* The concertos for 
two lyres date from 1786; No. 1, which furnished two movements 
for Symphony 89, has been reprinted. 

The wind instruments represented are flute, oboe, trumpet and 
horn. The flute Concerto is in EK and therefore before 1770, 
though not advertised until 1780; the oboe work is very doubtful; 
the trumpet Concerto, which has recently gained great popularity, 
is dated 1796 (aut.). The horn Concerto in E K (? 1762) is lost, as 
is the Concerto for two horns. Of the two survivors “‘ No. 1”’ is 
1762 (aut.), while ‘‘ No. 2” is doubtful (Breitkopf, 1781). This is 
perhaps the best place to mention the ‘ Sinfonia concertante’ in 
Bb major, Op. 84 (1792, aut.), for oboe, violin, cello, bassoon and 
orchestra. 

VII. Sympnonies.—These have always been the centre of 
attraction for Haydn cataloguers. The E K was brought up to date 
as regards the symphonies long after entries of the other works had 
been abandoned. Next, probably in 1792, Ritter von Kees, a 
Viernese amateur musician, had a list of symphonies compiled, 
whose ninety-four entries included ninety now accepted as authentic. 
This list, with two omissions and two alterations of order, was 
transcribed by Elssler in H V; it is very roughly chronological and 
includes several works now described as “ overtures’’. Pohl 
produced a new numbering in his biography, and so did Wotquenne 
in his catalogue of the Brussels Conservatoire Library; but for 
practical purposes the numbering of the nineteenth-century Breitkopf 
& Hartel edition was almost universally used, although it included 
only thirty symphonies. It still survives, for instance, in Boosey’s 
; miniature scores. In 1907, however, Eusebius Mandyczewski began 
the publication of the Gesamtausgabe, and his first volume included a 
list of 104 symphonies which is now regarded as the standard 
numbering. The following table shows its relationship to the old 
B. & H. edition: 


Old B. & H. 45 6 7 8 g10 11 12 139 14 15 
GA . + «© «  « 103 104 99 101 93 94 97 98 95 86 100 102 88 96 85 
Old B. & H. - «+  « 16 1718 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
GA. 82 45 Ov1g 89 55 81 75 83 48 73 90 91 44 43 


Since 1907 various corrections and additions have been made 


** Die Haydn-Uberlieferung ’, p. 285, note. 
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to Mandyczewski’s list. Apart from Professor Sandberger’s fantastic 
“* discovery ” of seventy-eight more symphonies, the autographs of 
a few have turned up, allowing an accurate dating. No. 40 skiould 
should be 1763, No. 49, 1768, No. 73, 1781, Nos. 83 and 87, 1785, 
No. 85, 1786. Further modifications are suggested by Larsen’s 
analysis of EK. Nos. 58 and 59 must be put back before 1769 
(which would account for their rarity in printed editions, compared 
with other symphonies of the 1770s); No. 26 should perhaps be 
advanced to the same period, while No. 65 must now be dated 
c. 1771. In the Kees Catalogue No. 72 appears among the earliest 
works, between Nos. 16 and 13, i.e. 1763-64, a period to which the 
internal evidence also points; while No. 53 appears to have been 
antedated in GA, belonging rather to 1778-89. The date of 
publication of Nos. 62 and 63 suggests 1779-80. 

The number of symphonies attributed to Haydn but not included 
in the catalogues is immense; Mandyczewski gives the themes of 
thirty-eight spurious and thirty-six doubtful works, to which Larsen® 
adds another thirty-eight (including eleven spurious and four lost). 
The Quartet Op. 1 No. 5 was originally a symphony, while H V 
includes a work in Bb major (extant in manuscript as ‘ Parthia ’) 
which seems to deserve inclusion. It is remarkable that forty years 
have produced so little serious criticism of Mandyczewski’s list, 
either in choice of works or order. 

The thematic lists in GA also include sixteen overtures, a 
group of works which has been curiously neglected, although in the 
early collections of symphonies they always figure largely, as also 
in the Kees Catalogue and H V. Six of the sixteen (Nos. 13, 6, 10, 
15, I, 2) appeared as Op. 35 in 1782; but some are earlier: Nos. 1 
and 10 c. 1769 and No. 6 ¢. 1774. No. 4 was published c¢. 1786. 
No. 14 is dated by the autograph 1783 and No. 15 1776. No. 14 
the overture to ‘ Armida’ (Op. 55) was No. 1g in the old B. & H. 
series of symphonies, but is never performed nowadays, although 
there is a good modern edition. No. 8, ‘ Philemon and Baucis’, is 
very doubtful, while No. 9, ‘ King Lear’, is more probably by one 
W. G. Stegmann; No. 11, ‘La fedelta premiata’?®, is not the 
overture at all but the orchestral introduction of the first number; 
and No. 12, ‘Il mondo della luna’, is not the overture but the 
prelude to Act III. These latter operas had symphony movements 
for overtures: the former the last movement of No. 73, the latter 


** Drei Haydn-Kataloge’, p. 122: he also gives attributions for some of G A’s 


doubtful works (p. 136). 
‘es the inclusion of an opera, ‘ L’infedelta fedele ’,inH V as one of 
* ally this is the original title of the libretto of * La fedelta premiata 


* of Opera’, p. 190). 
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the first movement of No. 63. It may be remarked here that the 
ballet music in Lothar’s edition of ‘ Il mondo della luna’ is drawn 
by the editor from Notturno No. 6 and the string Quartet Op. 1 
No. 4. To complete the enumeration of Haydn’s major orchestra! 
works, it should be noted that H V (following Kees) includes the 
original version of ‘ The Seven Last Words * among the symphonies 
(as one work, not as seven). 

VIII.—By way of coda, there remain for consideration the 
MARCHES AND Dances. Six marches are known, two in H V, two 
quoted by Larsen and two mentioned but not quoted. No. 1, in 
Eb, ‘ English March ’, dates from 1795; Nos. 2 and 3 are in C major; 
No. 4, in Eb, ‘ Hungarian National March’, is from 1802; No.°5, 
in the library of the Royal Society of Musicians, from 1792; 
No. 6 is in Paris. Larsen!! lists sixteen sets of dances, of which 
about half are unquestionably authentic; various collections of 
extremely doubtful origin are current under Haydn’s name (‘ Ballo 
tedesco ’, etc.). 

It is greatly to be desired that the Gesamtausgabe should be 
resumed and the symphonies completed, and there is room for 
scholarly popular editions of the piano sonatas and piano trios 
arranged in chronological order. Above all, we need systematic 
studies of Haydn’s immense output. If this rapid survey serves to 
direct investigators to their material with the least delay, it will 
have served its purpose. 


A collation of the Piano Sonatas 


GA Key Peters AvuGENER New Peters SCHIRMER 
I C ma. — 2 
2 Bb ma. 22 3 
3 C ma. — 4 
4 D ma. — 5 
5 A ma. 23 25 1 — 
6 G ma. 37 26 7 = 
7 C ma. — 27 8 —_ 
8 G ma. — 28 9 —_ 
9 F ma. — 29 10 aos 

10 C ma. 43 hin 11 — 
1] G ma. Il 12 
12 A ma. 29 30 13 — 
13 E ma. 18 17 14 17 
14 D ma. 15 11 15 

15° C ma. — Vin 6 — _— 
16 Eb ma. — — 
17 Bb ma. — — 
18 Bb ma, 19 31 16 18 
19 D ma. 9 22 17 9 


Op. cit., pp. 124, 137. 
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20 C mi. 
21 C ma. 
22 E ma. 
23 F ma. 
24 D ma. 
25 E ma. 
26 A ma. 
27 G ma. 
28 E> ma. 
29 F ma. 
30 A ma. 
31 E ma. 
32 B mi. 
33 D ma. 
34 E mi. 
35 C ma. 
36 C$ mi. 
37 D ma. 
38 Eb ma. 
39 G ma. 
40 G ma. 
41 Bb ma. 
42 D ma. 
43 Ab ma. 
44 G mi. 
45 Eb ma. 
46 Ab ma. 
47 F ma. 
48 C ma. 
49 Eb ma. 
50 C ma. 
51 D ma. 
52 Eb ma. 
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25 
16 
40 
21 
31 
32 
33 
I2 
13 
14 
36 


32 

33 

10 

13 
Vin 2 
Vin 3 
Vin 4 

34 

8 

35 

“4 

36 

14 


Associated Board: 15, 14, 2, 40, 32, 24, 30, 22. 
Tonmeister: 52, 34, 35, 13, 30, 46, 19, 40, 41, 42, 48, 23. 


The piano trios in Peters’ Edition and Larsen’s order: 


Peters . I 
Larsen 25 
Peters . 17 


2 


3 


4 


26 27 28 


18 
21 


19 20 
23 


22 


29 24 18 19 12 


Qt 22 23 24 25 26 


18 


27 
4 


12 
30 


28 
5 


13 
20 


29 
17 
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19 15 a 
25 11 
26 12 
27 13 
30 29 
2 2 32 2 in 
5 5 33 ig = 
6 6 34 
35 21 36 
17 12 37 
10 16 38 
27 19 39 a 
28 20 40 te 
Ving 41 
26 37 6 
38 43 
34 39 44 
24 15 45 | 
3 3 40 
42 23 47 
38 8 324 
I I 49 I 
| 
Larsen 10 16 15 
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MUSIC — AND LETTERS ? 
AN IMPERTINENT ENQUIRY 
By Winton DEAN 


Ir is a curious thing that though few people would claim the ability 
to compose music, enormous numbers set themselves to write about 
it. Rather than a direct assault on one art, they make a glancing 
attack on two. They fall roughly into two classes : the columnists, 
most of whom could write but will not, and the occasional authors 
of monographs and historical studies, most of whom cannot write 
but repeatedly do. Let us take the former first. The result of their 
sins, the equivalent of the limerick’s one black and one white and 
two khaki, having passed through the bowels of the daily, weekly 
and monthly press, is turned into useful salvage, and few people 
are any the wiser. But would it not be possible with a little care 
to leave a less arid taste on the public palate? The style of 
musical criticism is in danger of fossilization. An old hand once 
told me that the only way to distinguish the two critics on a well- 
known paper was.to bear in mind that one had a fondness for the 
word “‘jejune’’ while the other could. never resist the word 
* conceptual’. This did introduce a welcome element of detection. 

If musical journalists (a fine body of men—and women) were 
to take as much thought for the art they are practising as for the 
art they are discussing, would not their judgments and opinions 
sink deeper into their readers’ minds ? There may be some, afflicted 
with the duty of pronouncing upon a new opera or symphony 
within minutes of first hearing it and with the body’s needs of food 
or sleep clamouring for satisfaction, who have no wish to look 
beyond the morrow. But vanity is in most of us, and we do not 
like to think that even our least utterance will be cast rapidly into 
the waste-paper basket of oblivion. 

History supports the view, however unflattering to the earnest 
seeker after original thought, that critics are re-read and remembered 
less for their matter than their manner. Dr. Johnson called opera 
“an exotick and irrational entertainment’. So it is; but then so 
is a great deal of poetry and “‘ straight ’’ drama; so, in a sense, is 
art itself, for when it becomes wholly pedestrian and rational it 
ceases to be art. It did not require a great critic to point this out. 
But it took a great writer to carve it in granite and stamp it indelibly 
on the minds of posterity. Had our critics left their tramlines and 
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opened their notices of a recent opera after this mannér: “ Sir, 
Mr. Britten is an adventurous young man; he has sought to demon- 
strate the higher truths of Christianity by exhibiting the sed uction 
of a Roman matron and placing two supernumerary persons on the 
stage with no better purpose than to quote Livy and draw awful 
but irrelevant conclusions *’—they might have taught us little 
about ‘ The Rape of Lucretia’, but that little would have had a 
better chance of being savoured and remembered. Criticism is not 
simply a matter of common or uncommon sense, or even of sharpened 
perspicuity; it is a method of communication, and this implies 
arrival at a destination. It postulates a direct hit on the target, or 
at least a near miss. A good criticism tediously written is like the 
dart that strikes the treble twenty and falls straight out on the floor; 
despite the accuracy of its aim it does not penetrate and is not 
counted in the reckoning. 

Homer called words that reached their target ‘“‘ winged’. How 
often in reading about music do we hear the whirr of wings, or even 
the flap of feathers? Most people to-day have little time for reading, 
but at all periods brilliant nonsense is preferred to dreary sense. 
Not that we need go to such extremes. The most readable of all 
musical critics who have used the English tongue has achieved 
greater fame in another place. Before Corno di Bassetto emerged 
from his chrysalis as Bernard Shaw, he poured forth thousands of 
words on forgotten singers in forgotten operas (as well as some not 
forgotten) that are still read with delight for their literary exuber- 
ance. Yet he was a critic by no means wide and often perverse in 
his sympathies. He is still able to make the trumpet marine vibrate 
in our imaginations, and may yet shatter our complacency with the 
winged darts of a ‘ Superaesthetics of Schoenbergism ’. 

What in fact are we usually offered? There are several alterna- 
tiv.s on the menu: there is the analytic-descriptive (‘‘ a bridge- 
passuge on a dominant pedal ushers in the second subject on the 
woodwind ”’), the sensory-allusive (** a faint aroma of stale furniture- 
polish exudes from these harmonies ’’), the moralistic-political (** the 
rigid equality of the part-writing shows unmistakably Bach’s con- 
tempt for the monopolistic tendencies of contemporary capitalist 
society”) and of course the downright-personal (** this scherzo is 
a revolting piece of claptrap”). (These excerpts are intended to 
be fictitious; if I have quoted, or misquoted, some learned col- 
league, I humbly beg his pardon.) The question whether any of 
these methods really enlightens the listener is no concern of this 
article; that would be to open the vexed subject of the nature of 
criticism and its validity in dealing with one art in terms of another, 
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The trouble is that the practitioners of each school have their own 
jargon, into which they lapse with a slippered ease that inhibits 
the exercise of thought by author and reader alike. The one drones ; 
the other dozes. A good time is had by all, except the reader who 
enjoys the stimulus which good writing gives to his imagination and 
refuses to succumb to intellectual laziness. The real danger with 
jargon is not its undeniable ‘ugliness, but its cumulative lack of 
effect; for, like a needle on a worn gramophone record, it guides 
the mind along the old grooves long after they have lost all their 
sharpness of expression. 

But however soporific the columnist, he has usually, with long 
practice, acquired a competence with words. It is those who go 
down to the press in books whose steering in the literary shoals is 
most erratic. They have often recognized the need for a personal 
utterance. But eschewing the quicksand of dull conformity, they 
regularly pile up their vessels on the headland of perversity. Pope 
put it succinctly when he wrote of the critics of his day: 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
Perchance go right, they purposely go wrong. 
In healthy abhorrence of the platitude, they substitute the grotesque. 
Gusto they have, and very welcome; but it is too often attended by 
self-consciousness, the arch-enemy of all art, even the lowly art of 
criticism. There is the writer who rather prides himself on accumu- 
lating as many prepositions as possible at the end of a sentence, 
because it irritates him to see the pains taken by other people (with 
equal self-consciousness) to avoid the most venial solecism. He 
throws together a reckless:sentence on Bach or Elgar, leaving us to 
suspect that he is thinking no more of Bach or Elgar than of the lovely 
mess he has made of his participles. ‘‘ Yes”, he may declare, ‘‘ but 
they are my participles; you don’t have to read me if you don’t 
want to” (“the more fool you” is implied). But this is to cut 
off his nose to spite his face, unless he really wishes to be read only 
by those who already agree with him. Not that pedantic correctness 
is to be defended to the last ditch; there is room here for difference 
of opinion. The infinitive, like the atom, is now split on this hand 
and on that without the reverberations striking the public with the 
awful impact of novelty; but there are plenty of people who look 
regretfully back to the old order when their breakfast table was 
disturbed by neither kind of fission. 

It is not simply or even mainly a matter of syntax. The re- 
assertion-of-the-tonic school is neither more nor less enlivening 
than the cluster of metaphors drawn with hearty bluster from the 
internal combustion engine or the sexual life of spiders. Doubtless 
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there are always people who display in their dealings with the 
English language the Humpty-Dumpty immodesty of, let us say, 
implying that anyone who enjoys a Schubert song must be their 
inferior in musical appreciation; and perhaps this should be 
welcomed in these days of drabness and mass production for the 
light it throws on individual psychology. Variety by all means, 
but eccentricity ? Well, perhaps. But there is a distinction. The 
eccentric adds to the gaiety of nations only if he is blissfully unaware 
of his own eccentricity—or at least the extent of it. But the wilful 
eccentric defeats his own ends. Not only is he something of a 
nuisance—which is perhaps what he wishes—but he very soon 
becomes a bore, for he cannot forbear to release the same bee from 
his bonnet time and time again. And a bore is the last thing he is 
to himself, and the last thing he wishes to appear. His motive is 
always irritation: he doesn’t like the way X writes, so he will write 
in a way calculated to cause the greatest discomfort to the X’s of 
this world. He usually ends by annoying the Y’s and Z’s, whom he 
would like to convince, while the X’s, knowing from former experi- 
ence what to expect, put him by unread. He shares the general 
fate of those whose motives spring not from enthusiasm but from 
revulsion. 

Then there is the temptation of epigram, into which we all 
fall sooner or later—-the desire to say something more concisely, 
more provocatively and more memorably than it has ever been said 
before. But brevity, though doubtless the soul of wit, is too often 
the shrine of obscurity. A writer whose work is by no means to be 
disparaged began a recent article thus : “‘ The Scylla and Charybdis 
of symphony are the musical parallels of gossiping and nagging ” 
—a pregnant sentence, but one waits in vain for the delivery. 
After experimenting with parallel lines and a mental picture of the 
Straits of Messina on the one hand and a bus queue on the other, 
I came to the conclusion that what the author seemed to mean 
could hardly be expressed in forty words, much less in fourteen. 
An epigram that misfires is like the fish that got away: there is that 
intolerable gap—so near and yet so far—between intention and 
achievement. 

What does this all amount to? Merely the fact that four out 
of every five people who put pen to paper and see the result in print 
have neglected or refused to study the art they are practising. 
Indeed they may be unaware that they are making hay with the 
materials of an art at all, still more that its practice requires 
experience and rigorous training. They are in much the same posi- 
tion as the man who, when asked if he could play the violin, replied, 
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“*T don’t know; I’ve never tried.” Yet they are bold enough to 
seize and attempt to play an instrument which, if less technically 
difficult because more familiar than the violin, has produced no 
larger body of expert or competent performers. 

These words are prompted not by feelings of superiority or the 
desire to pose as a pedagogue, but by many distressing experiences 
in attempting to read books on music and musicians. How often 
does the spectre of obscurity loom between the author and his 
meaning ? How often is the savour of a good idea ruined by the 
clumsy dish in which it is served ? How often in imagination do 
we seize a bottle of ink and hurl it at the complacent visage of the 
author who has not the patience or politeness to soften his intransigent 
methods of address? No one but the humblest (who is usually the 
greatest) goes willingly back to school. Schubert in the last weeks 
of his life proposed to take lessons in counterpoint: dare we hope 
to see the world-famous authority on A’s music condescending to 
polish up his relative clauses? Will the truculent Mr. B. refrain 
from placing his most unruly sentences under the command of 
abstract nouns and sweeping the board with ungrammatical and 
irrelevant footnotes? Not easily, perhaps, even if we point out 
the disadvantages of the ambiguous sentence and the antagonized 
reader and dangle the carrot of immortality before his eyes. For 
most of us are so constructed that we think we know best. There 
is one test that it would be pleasant to apply to those who indig- 
nantly deny the need for improvement. Ellen Terry once observed 
_that before you can be eccentric you must know where the circle is. 
Could our eccentric writers for once write centrically if they wished ? 
It would at least dispose of the lingering suspicion that certain dis- 
plays of the literary fidgets may be only the mask of incompetence 
or ignorance. 

But perhaps we should not expect much from the reform of the 
present generation, but rather concentrate on providing educational 
facilities for the next. The students at our musical academies are 
encouraged to compose in the style of Palestrina and Bach ; why 
not train our budding critics by setting them to imitate Johnson or 
Hazlitt, followed by a sojourn at the feet of our few acknowledged 
modern ornaments of music and letters? Then when they throw 
off these elegant masters they will with greater experience and 
confidence assume their true colours and emerge as the fully 
fledged musical pontiffs of ‘The Atomic Times’ and ‘ The 

Interplanetary Telegraph ’. 
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The Organ Works of César Franck. By Harvey Grace. pp. 37. (Novello, 
London, 1949.) 3s. 

These thirty-seven pages are a reprint of articles that appeared in 
‘The Musical Times’ in 1923. Almost everything Harvey Grace 
wrote on the subject of organ music, and particularly organists, for 
various journals is worth reprinting and making available for those 
coming musicians whose knowledge of his curiously valuable musico- 
missionary work will be restricted to the gossip of their elders, unless his 
complete writings are gathered together and published in permanent 
form. 

The Six Pieces, Three Pieces and Three Chorals are the works dealt 
with in this little book. Throughout we are entertained and instructed 
by means of a conversational style of writing that draws upon jocundity 
and raciness to make points with deadly precision. There are times 
when Grace’s sense of the effective in performance is rather more strongly 
developed than his feeling for the necessity of preserving the essential 
characteristics of Franck’s anfractuosity: e.g. he is not afraid to suggest 
that ‘“‘ we need not hesitate to do so, since the two portions of the 
Andante join up into a very satisfactory whole ’’: the business we need not 
hesitate to do is merely to leave out the whole of the scherzo section of 
the ‘ Grande Piéce symphonique ’. It seems a pity to discard something 
that is described as “ of no great originaljty, but, neatly played at a 
sharp pace .. . is very effective’? merely to reduce the length of a 
major work for the organ. 

This objection is a very minor matter; for the real value of the book 
lies in its individual approach and its power to make one reassess some 
earlier judgment or assumption. Quite useful indeed are the many 
recommendations that are made to overcome the practical difficulties 
raised by Franck’s infuriating lay-out and odd conception of the size of 
the average human hand. ‘This is a book not to be missed by organists. 

W.G 


Sergei Rachmaninov. By John Culshaw. pp. 174. (‘ Contemporary 
Composers ’ series.) (Dobson, London, 1949.) 8s. 6d. 
Rakhmaninov—to transliterate the name phonetically once and for 
all—has probably suffered more from his admirers than from his detractors. 
Mr. Culshaw recognizes that he played on one emotional string and is 
generally careful not to claim too much for him; but now and then the 
hyperbole that seems to be lurking under restraint in the background 
leaps into print. To call the third piano Concerto ‘‘ a masterpiece of 
conciseness’ is to invite a crushing reply; and ‘ The Bells’, though 
excellent of its kind, is hardly a model of “ depth, penetration and 
imagination ’’. Mr. Culshaw is certainly right in dismissing Rakhmaninov 
the symphonist and finding his best work in the piano music and songs, 
and in his comment. that the only large form suited to his gifts was the 
rhapsodic theme and variations, a fact which it took the composer too 
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long to discover. He says much that is balanced and sensible, but 
sometimes seems to skate inconclusively round a problem. The trouble 
with the fourth piano Concerto and the third Symphony is surely not 
spiritual bitterness or exhaustion, but self-consciousness, a fear of allowing 
his lyrical gift its head. Rakhmaninov’s lyricism, especially when he is 
content to let the harmony move slowly, is his strongest quality. His 
weakest is his liberal resort to padding; hence, though he was not notably 
prolific, nearly all his big works yearn for the pruning-knife. Mr. Culshaw 
makes little of the Liszt influence, and his comparison between Rakh- 
maninov and Tchaikovsky is most curious: nearly all he says of the latter 
on p. 48 applies equally to the former. The answer to the question 
“‘ Where, in Rakhmaninov, is the Tchaikovsky of the last three 
Symphonies ?”’ (how is he to be distinguished from all the other 
Tchaikovskys ?) is passim. 

The biographical chapters are rather carelessly written. On p. 30 
we are told that none of the large number of works composed in 1893 
survived, but in the very next sentence ‘ The Rock’ and the first Suite 
for two pianos are included among them, and several others that are 
certainly extant are listed later. On p. 34 we hear that in 1902 the 
Rakhmaninovs settled in a Moscow flat “‘ which became their home 
almost until they left Russia, never to return, in 1917’; one page later, 
finding Moscow impossible, they move to Dresden for at least two years. 
Mr. Culshaw pointedly refuses to examine Rakhmaninov’s character. 
Though vague about the cause of the split between the composer’s parents 
in 1882, he denies it any significant influence on the boy’s development, 
and his treatment of the mental breakdown in the 1890s and the Dahl 
episode is timorous, to say the least. He asserts that Dahl’s treatment 
** was intended to restore not his mental stability (the composer was not 
mad) but his self-confidence ’’, although he has several times mentioned 
over-confidence as the young Rakhmaninov’s besetting weakness and 
even says of Sverev’s students (including Rakhmaninov) that their 
** complexes vanished through the means of sheer necessity ’’. This is a 
naive attitude to complexes; there can be no doubt that Rakhmaninov 
did suffer from some temporary mental instability, which is by no means 
the same thing as madness, and we should like to know more about it. 
The score of the first Symphony, whose failure in St. Petersburg brought 
on the breakdown, has recently been published, and Mr. Culshaw 
subjects it to a valuable and detailed analysis; but ‘‘ its most interesting 
revelation ’’, that Rakhmaninov’s character as a composer was already 
formed, is no revelation at all. We already knew it from his earlier work, 
which accounts for more than a quarter of his opus numbers. No 
psychologist can change an artist’s creative gift; all he can do is to 
disencumber it for further work. 


The appendix contains a full and useful catalogue of works, but the 
dates given are sometimes those of composition, sometimes of. first 
performance, sometimes apparently of publication, and they do not 
always agree with those stated in the body of the work. There is a big 
crop of misprints and little consistency in the transliteration of Russian 
names. Merezhkovsky has three different spellings in four mentions; on 
the other hand the second half of Golenishchev-Kutuzov’s name appears 
invariably as Kontousov. W. D. 
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American Composers Today: a Biographical and Critical Guide. Compiled and 
Edited by David Ewen. pp. 265. (H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 
1949.) 

Not much can be said about this book, which is just an array of bald 
facts and a collection of portraits—some also more or less bald. Mr. Ewen’s 
compilation is most useful for reference, and in some ways none the less 
so because he has cast an extremely fine-meshed net. There was no 
escape from it for such composers as Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Grechaninov, 
Hindemith, Korngold, Kienek, Rathaus, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Toch, 
Varése, Wagenaar, Weill and Weinberger, who, one would have thought, 
represented at least seven different European nations. If they are even 
technically Americans, one wonders what the technique of inclusion is. 
And if all these pass by naturalization, what of that ardent Hungarian 
nationalist, Bart6k ? What of Martina, who lived for many years in 
Paris, briefly in the U.S.A. and is now back in Czechoslovakia ? What, 
above all, of the great Polish patriot Paderewski ? Is it enough to die in 
America, without having lived there for any length of time, to be 
accounted an American ? Well, perhaps not normally, but it seems that 
an exception is willingly made for a man of distinction, whom it would be 
a pity to remember as a mere Pole or Hungarian. Or a Spaniard, for 
that matter, for Falla too appears in this book, though he died in 
Argentina. It is all very strange. One cannot be sure whether the list 
is meant to be Pan-American or not. Some South American composers 
are included, but the choice is capricious. E. B. 


The Proms. By Thomas Russell. pp. 72. 
The Orchestra. By Adam Carse. pp. 72. 
Opéra Comique. By Martin Cooper. pp. 72. 
(‘ World of Music’ series.) (Parrish, London, 1949.) 7s. 6d. each. 

Mr. Russell devotes one brief chapter only to the early history of the 
‘* Proms’ in this country. For the rest, he recounts their story since 
1895, backed at first by brave private individuals (including the Dr. 
Cathcart who insisted on the use of New Philharmonic pitch), then by 
Chappell’s, and finally by the B.B.C., but inspired throughout by the 
indomitable pioneering spirit of Sir Henry Wood. Nevertheless 
Mr. Russell never applies a blind eye when looking at “‘ Old Timber ”’. 
He makes adequate reparation to Robert Newman, whose contribution 
to the early success of the concerts is sometimes underestimated, and he 
writes as an ardent champion of the orchestral player, neither condemning 
him in the deputy storm of 1904, nor suspecting any danger in the growing 
autocracy of trade-union “ protection’’. Of the ‘‘ Proms”’ to-day he asks 
** Does the spirit still live, or is only the form remaining to remind us of 
the greatness that has passed?’’ His final provocative chapter leaves no 
doubt about his own answer to the question. 

One of the most attractive features of this series is the illustrations, 
and here Mr. Carse, unrestricted by country or period, scores over 
Mr. Russell in a book that is otherwise less lively, but more comfortable 
to read. It is a mine of reliable information, though the author presents 
the bare facts of orchestral evolution without fully awakening the reader 
to its romance, or offering a tangible enough explanation of the pheno- 
menon. There are attractive sketches of famous orchestras throughout 
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history and, considerably less usual, of famous orchestral players, too, 
though the value of this latter chapter is debatable in a small book where 
the survey must of necessity be so incomplete. 

The most generally satisfying of the three books is Mr. Martin 
Cooper’s, as much for its balanced viewpoint and systematic planning as 
for its concise and lucid prose. But woe betide the reader expecting mere 
frivolity! Let it be said at once that the book is as scholarly a summary of 
this neglected side-stream of music as any that has yet appeared in this 
country, from its origin in the coarse humour of the side-shows of Parisian 
fairs in the Middle Ages, through countless metamorphoses induced by 
changing manners, to its final dissolution into the comparative artificiality 
of nineteenth-century operetta, at which point the author discreetly lets 
down his curtain. Space, presumably, forbids his lifting it again at the 
advent of Bizet. Furthermore, having observed that “‘ even a Frenchman 
needs to know whether the date is 1715, 1775, 1825 or 1875” before he 
can attempt a definition of such a fluid art-form, Mr. Cooper also offers 
some pertinent comments on the nature of comedy itself in relation to its 
social background. These alone would make the book worth reading, 
however small one’s actual interest may be in opéra comique. 


Musical Uproar in Moscow. By Alexander Werth. pp. 103. (Turnstile 
Press, London, 1949). 6s. 

Realist Music : 25 Soviet Composers. By Rena Moisenko. p. 275. (Meridian 
Books, Ltd., London, 1949.) 15s. 


Mr. Werth has done a valuable service in translating and publishing 
a considerable part of the “‘ proceedings ’’ at the Conference of Musicians 
held by the Central Committee of the Communist Party in January 1948. 
It was this Conference that resulted in the decree condemning all the 
leading Soviet composers, including Shostakovich, Prokofiev and 
Khachaturian, which so shocked musical opinion not only in the west 
but in Russia’s own satellites. And well it might. The performance of 
the Soviet authorities, led by Zhdanov, combining the mental attitude 
of Humpty-Dumpty with the language of an outraged head-prefect, 
would be highly comic were its implications not tragic. As soon as it 
becomes clear that the jargon of the decree was an inefficient camouflage 
for the enforcement on Russian musical life of the leaders’ personal tastes, 
amusement changes to a lively sympathy with the composers placed in 
such an awkward predicament. Zhdanov liked the songs of the people; 
if not enough could be found, they must be supplied to order. A number 
of composers, including Miaskovsky, Kabalevsky, Shebalin and Knipper, 
seem to have preserved their dignity and commonsense. Others were 
clearly at a loss, and their flounderings in the sea of jargon make pathetic 
reading: formalism is equated with individualism and opposed to realism; 
realism is opposed to modernism and idealism; naturalism is put forward 
as the “ reverse side ’’ of formalism. More significant, though perhaps 
hardly surprising, is the incidental revelation of a shocking amount of 
hatred, sycophancy, cowardice and corruption behind the scenes. 

Another fact that emerges is the almost unbounded ignorance (or 
ignoring), not only of modern western music, but of the whole of musical 
history. We find Mozart and Beethoven commended for turning their 
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attention to the songs of the people, and Tchaikovsky’s pessimism (in 
Mr. Werth’s words) “either simply denied, or else attributed to the 
oppressive atmosphere of Tsarist Russia’’; and the camel-swallowing 
official digestion has no trouble with Skriabin and Rakhmaninov, who, 
being both dead and Russian, we blandly accepted as champions of 
realism and “very far from the influence of western formalism ” (see 
Goldenweiser’s speech, p. 63). Mr. Werth is quite clear about formalism: 
it is “* an insufficiently wholehearted attitude towards Soviet Communism. 
It is no longer an aesthetic, but a political concept ”’ (how is it diagnosed 
in a symphony or a quartet ?). This of course lets the cat out of the bag 
with a vengeance. So does the following specimen of Soviet reasoning 
from the mouth of Zhdanov. Having announced ex cathedra that “* there 
is a great big hole in the very foundations of Soviet music ’’ and named 
the leaders of the Composers’ Union, he goes on: “ Let us consider 
these comrades as the principal figures of the formalist school. This 
school is radically wrong ’’. How convenient to be able to assume. one’s 
premises without fear of contradiction and with the sure prospect of 
** loud, stormy applause ”’ ! 


Mr. Werth’s sketch of the background is well done but not wholly 
satisfactory. His musical judgments—for instance, his wild overestimate . 
of Prokofiev, who is credited with “ perhaps the finest ’’ piano music 
since the death of Brahms and whose “ Classical and fifth Symphonies 
especially are among the great works of the symphonic repertory ’’— 
hardly inspire confidence. Incidentally he credits Prokofiev with only 
three piano sonatas. He talks of music before 1948 as the only art 
*“not yet regimented ’’ in Russia; yet this was by no means the first 
musical uproar in Moscow. Nor does his introduction face the real 
issue, which is not whether the western world “‘ can afford to wallow in 
hedonism, pessimism, escapism and catastrophism’’ (a red_ herring 
supported by singularly inept allusions to T. S. Eliot, James Agate and 
** the old men of the Café Royal ’’, whoever they may be), but whether 
art can exist at all ynder a totalitarian régime that insists on regulating 
its every detail. This book throws not a little light on the question. 


The official: documents printed by Mr. Werth hopelessly explode a 
good many of Madame Moisenko’s contentions, although her disingenuous 
preface asks for sympathy: “ It is by no means a subjective treatise and 
does not necessarily represent my personal point of view; how could it ? ”’ 
As far as possible she avoids allusion to the events of January and February 
1948, though sometimes remembering to attach the label “ formalist ”’ 
to one of the condemned works. Her opening chapters on ‘ The Theory 
of Socialist Music’ almost qualify as a locus classicus for the begging of 
every possible question, the erection of every imaginable Aunt Sally and 
the bland assumption of any concept which it is impossible or inconvenient 
to prove by argument. It is as if some rising biologist were to base a 
new mammalian theory on the literal supposition that all flesh is grass. 
The doctrine of formalism is justified by the statement that between the 
wars ‘‘ Western European musical theories were leaning towards, mere 
crystallization of Form and Style’’, whereas in the U.S.S.R. “ an 
abstract philosophic thought . . . altered the very character of the human 
heart ”’. 

The main body of the book comprises biographical and critical notes 
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on twenty-five Soviet composers, together with an occasional thematic 
analysis. It is useful to have the facts collected, and the account of the 
folk music of the more remote republics is valuable, but the critical 
remarks, when not tendentious, reveal more of the dexterity needed to 
follow the tight-rope of the party line than knowledge of the art of music. 
In ‘ Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk ’, we are told, ‘‘ Shostakovich made the 
cardinal psychological mistake in treating his heroine as a Positive 
Character’’. The western reader is unlikely to make a similar mistake 
with this book, but he is sure to find agreeable entertainment in the 
glossary, which gives some fascinating glimpses into musical history. 
The notes on sonata, suite and symphony are recommended as light 
reading for jaded critics; there will be found definitions of alliteration, 
condottiere and Wunderkind (and, of course, collectivization), but no 
explanation of the dark saying that ‘‘ Subjective Objectivism in music 
has always been Nikolai Myaskovsky’s intention ’’. Expressionism, we 
learn, is the antithesis of Impressionism; ‘‘ in music it may be regarded as 
being synonymous with atonality ’’ [all italics and capitals original]. Epic 
is derived from the Latin, Epos from the Greek, The small matter of 
aesthetics is delicately skirted in two lines, but the musical note is traced 
through a number of Protean transformations (‘‘ a stroke, a letter, a 
parallelogram, a lozenge and a square’’, not to mention a diamond 
standing “‘ on one of its points’’) to the “ streamlined and . . . blandly 
rotund indicator of sound we all know’. There is, however, a 
charmingly relevant definition of hyperbole as “a figure of speech, not 
expected to be taken seriously ”’. 

It is perhaps. unfair to criticize the style of an author not of British 
birth, but no reader can be expected to tolerate a windy ideological 
jargon replete with such neologisms cs “‘ premiated ”’, ‘‘ nationalness ”’, 
innovationary ”’, folkloristic ’’, ‘‘ melomimics ”’ and interpretary ”’. 
And the frequent and novel ,use of tmesis (“‘ took, in fact, place ’’) is 
indefensible in a book published in London. W. D. 


Counterpoint. By Walter Piston. pp. 235. (Gollancz, London, 1949.) 
12s. 6d. 

Practical Free Counterpoint. By Eric H. Thiman. pp. 66. (Curwen, 
London, 1949.) 5s. 


Walter Piston is a distinguished composer. He had a European 
training of a diversified kind and has been connected with Harvard 
University Music Faculty for many years as student, assistant professor 
and now professor. His background would suggest that a treatise on 
counterpoint from his pen will not be a wearisome weaving of crotchets 
and tied minims around bald semibreves. Ignoring sixteenth-century 
counterpoint, he sets out to study the contrapuntal procedure which is 
represented by Bach and later composers, and does it so well that we can 
call the book exhaustive in its scope. 

_ The style is that of a continuous narrative and, neatly tucked away in 
this narrative, is a wealth of detailed observation. Sections dealing with 
melodic rhythm, harmonic and contrapuntal dissonance, the six-four 
chord (treated rather gaily), motive structure, and so on, make it clear 
that the author is treating his subject with far more singularity than is 
usual in a textbook for the use of the beginner. The student is expected 
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to be well grounded in the practice of harmony, and for this a year’s 
study is mentioned as being adequate; it all depends just at what 
standard of theoretical musical development the study of harmony is 
assumed to begin for the year’s study to be sufficient for the mere under- 
standing of the drift of this comprehensive work. 

Sections dealing with knotty problems of consecutives, and the often 
inhumanly treated invertible counterpoint and canon, give a wealth of 
models from the works of eighteenth-century composers. Occasionally 
one feels that the author is a little sketchy in his explanations of some of 
the rules that are often ignored by the great composers, and suspects that 
he would at that moment devote himself to a little personal attention to 
each student’s queries. 

Professor Piston copiously illustrates his argument with examples of 
the highest musical value. No “ made-up ”’ illustrations to speak of are 
used. The technical terms are sometimes different from those in general 
use in this country, but they rarely leave the reader in any doubt. 

Whereas Walter Piston has produced a most impressive work that will 
be invaluable as a book of reference, and for study by the serious-minded 
music lover, Dr. Thiman has written. a useful book for the tiro rather 
than for the advanced student. The illustrations are clear and to the 
point, the text straightforward and the examples numerous. It is a text- 
book pure and simple, and a very good one. W. G. 


Carillon: an Account of the Class of 1892 Bells at Princeton, with Notes on Bells 
and Carillons in General. By Arthur Lynds Bigelow. pp. 73, plates 12, 
tables 16. (Princeton University Press; Cumberlege, London, 1948.) 
11s, 6d. 


The first comprehensive work in English on the carillon came to us in 
1915 from the pen of William Gorham Rice, sometime American 
Ambassador to Belgium. After the first world war it was enlarged and 
brought up to date as ‘ Carillon Music and the Singing Towers of the 
Old World and the New’. More than fifteen years ago the standard 
work on the subject appeared, and it, too, came to us from across the 
Atlantic, though published in England. For it was written by Percival 
Price, then carillonist for the Dominion Government at Ottawa. To these 
works Mr. Bigelow’s book is an attractive if slender supplement. Its 
main purpose is to provide a useful guide to the Carillon at Princeton 
University, where the author is Bell-master. This fine instrument, 
originally the product of an English foundry, has now been provided with 
a properly placed clavier and enlarged by the addition of the 14 treble 
bells cast and tuned by Mr. Bigelow himself. An Appendix gives a 
complete list of American carillons, which shows that since Price’s book was 
written they have increased in number by about 50 per cent. The 
third and final chapter in the book is on the carillon in America. 

It is to the second chapter, on the history of bells and carillons, 
thirty-two pages, that most English readers will turn. Much compression 
is needed to bring the story within such limited space, and the difficulty 
must have been to choose what to leave out. For this reason no exception 
can be taken to the author’s decision not to offer an explanation of the 
strike-note, which corresponds directly to no vibration of the bell. But 
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much of the rather unsympathetic section headed ‘ The English Peal ’ 
might well have been omitted in favour of more relevant material. No 
one unfamiliar with the peculiarly English art of change-ringing on bells 
would gather from these pages that the English bell, rung by wheel and 
rope, swings through a full circle each time it is struck by the clapper. 
This exploits completely the peculiar acoustical properties of a swinging 
bell, and is held by English bell-ringers to produce the fullest and richest 
tone of a bell. The English art and the art of the carillon are funda- 
mentally different, and the bell used for the one is not to be judged solely 
by the requirements of the other. 

Change-ringing has an appeal which is not indicated by the primitive 
system of ringing four bells described by the author. Bell-ringers find 
that five bells is the smallest number that makes change-ringing worth- 
while. Grandsire and Stedman doubles were methods designed to be 
rung on five bells only; but if the tower possesses six bells the tenor bell 
is usually rung “‘ behind °’, while the “ front ”’ five bells ring the method. 
Thus in Stedman doubles the “* front’ three bells in successive “* sixes ”’ 
ring the six permutations of which they are capable, while the bells in 
fourth’s and fifth’s places ““dodge*’: With a ring of six bells the tenor 
rings behind in each change. Moreover it is a governing rule in all 
systems of change-ringing that a bell, whether hunting up or down, or 
dodging, can only change places with a neighbouring bell. It cannot leap 
to another place as the author’s would-be explanation may suggest. 

Co quote, anonymously, in this context, a writer in an English journal 
of 1897, writing in defence of the system of bell tones which Canon 
Simpson’s crusading was bringing to an end, hardly does justice to the 
leading English bell-founders of the day. The phrase quoted was, in 
fact, used by T. C. Lewis of organ-building. fame, who had ventured for 
a time into the craft of bell-founding, and had practised this faulty 
system. In his paper ‘ Bells and Bell Tones’, read to the Musical 
Association in December 1901, W. W. Starmer, lecturer on campanology 
in Birmingham University, told that he had tested the ring of bells 
erected by Lewis at St. Andrew’s, Wells St., London, and found that 
only two of the eight bells satisfied the conditions laid down by Lewis 
himself for the pitch of the hum-tone. 

If the book is to make the widest appeal to English readers these 
and other matters should be reconsidered in preparing a future edition. 

lo end on a less critical note: it would be unfair to conclude without 
stating that the book is most readable, well produced and admirably 
illustrated. Perhaps it is because carillon music has only a limited appeal 
for English ears that we have no English equivalent, except the ungainly 
“ earillonist for the Continental term “ carilloneur*’. The author's 
term, “* bell-master *’, is a welcome addition to our vocabulary. 


LI. S. L. 


British Cathedral Organists. Compiled by H. C. L. Stocks. pp. 32. 
Hinrichsen, London, 1949. 


This small pamphlet makes a useful supplement to musical dictionaries. 
It gives a full list of the names and dates of the organists of British 
cathedrals as well as collegiate churches and chapels, so far as they are 
ascertainable and dating as far back as the records of each establishment 
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go. Among many forgotten names it is interesting to find those of 
great masters appearing here and there as though they belonged to 
mere workaday musicians. 

Further useful information is summarized in lists of the presidents of 
the R.C.O., of the Masters of the King’s Music, musical knighthoods 
and professorships, etc. E. B. 


Concert Pitch: British Standard 880, 1949, pp. 16. (British Standards 
Institution, London, 1949. 


This pamphlet, which sets forth the latest official decree fixing the 
standard concert pitch in accordance with international agreement, is of 
the greatest importance to musicians. It contains material hitherto 
unpublished in this country on the history of the development of standard 
musical pitch and, what is more, for the first time clarifies a matter about 
which a certain amount of confusion still prevails even among acousticians: 
it is that the standard frequency of 440 c/s for tuning-A is an absolute 
frequency without a temperature coefficient. That is to say the tuning-A 
should always sound 440 c/s, whatever the temperature of a concert-hall 
may be, and it is evident that in broadcasting the question of temperature 
can never arise at all. 

The fact is that Diapason Normal and Continental Pitch (Vienna, 
1885) were from the first absolute frequencies, and it has to be confessed 
that the notion of pitch being dependent on a temperature of 15° centi- 
grade rested on a prejudice on the part of English Victorian scientists, 
who would not have fallen into this mistake had they been aware of the 
second French decree on standard pitch of 1859, which very properly 
ignored temperature. This decree is now published for the first time in 
England, in the original and in translation, as part of the British Standard 
Institution’s publication reviewed here, which brings Great Britain, a 
country that for the first time took part in an international conference on 
pitch as late as 1939, into line with modern acoustical science and fixes 
pitch in accordance with present-day universal artistic requirements. 


E. B. 


When the Wind Blows. By Cyril Hare. pp. 254. (Faber & Faber, 
London.) gs. 6d. 


This is a musical detective story, pleasantly done and entertaining to 
read. True, there is no great surprise at the end: the murder turns out 
to have been done, so to speak, by the person who ought to have done it, 
whatever motives other people may appear to have had; nor is it plausible 
to let the detective assume that the members of the orchestra were too 
busy to take any notice of the mysterious deputy second clarinet. The 
first clarinet is not born who fails to speculate about a partner coming in 
at the last moment and to look him up and down thoroughly; and 
somehow one is a little disappointed to find that something has not been 
made of the difference between A and Bb clarinets, and the non-musical 
detective’s ignorance of it. But the author does know, as the investigators 
did not, to their confusion, that there are no clarinets in Mozart’s 
‘** Prague ’’ Symphony. In fact he knows a good deal about music, and 
more, apparently, about amateur orchestral players, whose world he 
describes amusingly. E. B. 
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much of the rather unsympathetic section headed ‘ The English Peal ’ 
might well have been omitted in favour of more relevant material. No 
one unfamiliar with the peculiarly English art of change-ringing on bells 
would gather from these pages that the English bell, rung by wheel and 
rope, swings through a full circle each time it is struck by the clapper. 
This exploits completely the peculiar acoustical properties of a swinging 
bell, and is held by English bell-ringers to produce the fullest and richest 
tone of a bell. The English art and the art of the carillon are funda- 
mentally different, and the bell used for the one is not to be judged solely 
by the requirements of the other. 

Change-ringing has an appeal which is not indicated by the primitive 
system of ringing four bells described by the author. Bell-ringers find 
that five bells is the smallest number that makes change-ringing worth- 
while. Grandsire and Stedman doubles were methods designed to be 
rung on five bells only; but if the tower possesses six bells the tenor bell 
is usually rung ‘‘ behind ’’, while the “ front ’’ five bells ring the method. 
Thus in Stedman doubles the “ front ’’ three bells in successive “‘ sixes ”’ 
ring the six permutations of which they are capable, while the bells *in 
fourth’s and fifth’s places ‘“‘ dodge ’’s With a ring of six bells the tenor 
rings behind in each change. Moreover it is a governing rule in all 
systems of change-ringing that a bell, whether hunting up or down, or 
dodging, can only change places with a neighbouring bell. It cannot leap 
to another place as the author’s would-be explanation may suggest. 

To quote, anonymously, in this context, a writer in an English journal 
of 1897, writing in defence of thé system of bell tones which Canon 
Simpson’s crusading was bringing to an end, hardly does justice to the 
leading English bell-founders of the day.. The phrase quoted was, in 
fact, used by T. C. Lewis of organ-building fame, who had ventured for 
a time into the craft of bell-founding, and had practised this faulty 
system. In his paper ‘ Bells and Bell Tones’, read to the Musical 
Association in December 1901, W. W. Starmer, lecturer on campanology 
in Birmingham University, told that he had tested the ring of bells 
erected by Lewis at St. Andrew’s, Wells St., London, and found that 
only two of the eight bells satisfied the conditions laid down by Lewis 
himself for the pitch of the hum-tone. 

If the book is to make the widest appeal to English readers these 
and other matters should be reconsidered in preparing a future edition. 

To end on a less critical note: it would be unfair to conclude without 
stating that the book is most readable, wi! produced and admirably 
illustrated. Perhaps it is because carillon music has only a limited appeal 
for English ears that we have no English equivalent, except the ungainly 
“ carillonist ’’, for the Continental term ‘ carilloneur”’. The author’s 
term, “‘ bell-master ”’, is a welcome addition to our vocabulary. 


LI. S. L. 


British Cathedral Organists. Compiled by H. C. L. Stocks. pp. 32. 
(Hinrichsen, London, 1949.) 


This small pamphlet makes a useful supplement to musical dictionaries. 
It gives a full list of the names and dates of the organists of British 
cathedrals as well as collegiate churches and chapels, so far as they are 
ascertainable and dating as far back as the records of each establishment 
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go. Among many forgotten names it is interesting to find those of 
great masters appearing here and there as though they belonged to 
mere workaday musicians. 

Further useful information is summarized in lists of the presidents of 
the R.C.O., of the Masters of the King’s Music, musical knighthoods 
and professorships, etc. E. B. 


Concert Pitch: British Standard 880, 1949, pp. 16. (British Standards 
Institution, London, 1949.) 


This pamphlet, which sets forth the latest official decree fixing the 
standard concert pitch in accordance with international agreement, is of 
the greatest importance to musicians. It contains material hitherto 
unpublished in this country on the history of the development of standard 
musical pitch and, what is more, for the first time clarifies a matter about 
which a certain amount of confusion stll prevails even among acousticians: 
it is that the standard frequency of 440 c/s for tuning-A is an absolute 
frequency without a temperature coefficient. That is to say the tuning-A 
should always sound 440 c/s, whatever the temperature of a concert-hall 
may be, and it is evident that in broadcasting the question of temperature 
can never arise at all. 

The fact is that Diapason Normal and Continental Pitch (Vienna, 
1885) were from the first absolute frequencies, and it has to be confessed 
that the notion of pitch being dependent on a temperature of 15° centi- 
grade rested on a prejudice on the part of English Victorian scientists, 
who would not have fallen into this mistake had they been aware of the 
second French decree on standard pitch of 1859, which very properly 
ignored temperature. This decree is now published for the first time in 
England, in the original and in translation, as part of the British Standard 
Institution’s publication reviewed here, which brings Great Britain, a 
country that for the first time took part in an international conference on 
pitch as late as 1939, into line with modern acoustical science and fixes 
pitch in accordance with present-day universal artistic requirements. 


E. B. 


When the Wind Blows. By Cyril Hare. pp. 254. (Faber & Faber, 
London.) gs. 6d. 


This is a musical detective story, pleasantly done and entertaiuing to 
read. True, there is no great surprise at the end: the murder tuins out 
to have been done, so to speak, by the person who ought to have done it, 
whatever motives other people may appear to have had; nor is it plausible 
to let the detective assume that the members of the orchestra were too 
busy to take any notice of the mysterious deputy second clarinet. The 
first clarinet is not born who fails to speculate about a partner coming in 
at the last moment and to look him up and down thoroughly; and 
somehow one is a little disappointed to find that something has not been 
made of the difference between A and Bb clarinets, and the non-musical 
detective’s ignorance of it. But the author does know, as the investigators 
did not, to their confusion, that there are no clarinets in Mozart’s 
** Prague’? Symphony. In fact he knows a good deal about music, and 
more, apparently, about amateur orchestral players, whose world he 
describes amusingly. E. B. 
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Hinrichsen’s Musical Year Book: Volume VI, 1949-50. Edited by Max 
Hinrichsen. (Hinrichsen, London, 1949.) 15s. 

For the sixth time this useful handbook—a sort of musician’s Whitaker 
—makes its appearance. It stuns the reviewer into inarticulateness by 
the sheer mass and diversity of the information it contains, but he may at 
any moment gratefully turn to it if he wants to know something about 
the present state of musical education, the problem of how to deal with 
income tax, the year’s first performances, bell-founding, music in Egypt 
or Iceland, and what not. The directory of British musical organizations 
is a recurrent feature, welcome year by year because it is brought up to 
date; obituaries and bibliographies of new music and books on music 
gradually build up a useful chronicle. To hold attention for more than 
a moment’s reference there is some reading-matter, such as articles on 
Bernard Shaw as music critic by F. E. Loewenstein and on musicology 
in America by Charles Louis Seeger. E. B. 


Franz Schubert: son amour, ses amitiés. By Henry Malherbe. pp. 294. 
(Albin Michel, Paris, 1949.) Fr. 480. 

The author begins by declaring his intention to rectify the impressions 
of Schubert which a gullible public may have gained from an un- 
scrupulously fictitious film on the Unfinished Symphony. Unfortunately 
his work cannot fail to arouse the suspicion that his own sources were 
things like ‘ Lilac Time’. His evident love for Schubert and Schubert’s 
music is engaging, but it will not be communicated to his more discerning 
readers by a series of sketches circumstantially describing scenes for 
which we have not a shred of evidence. Some could have happened, 
and some perhaps very nearly did; but M. Malherbe allows himself again 
and again to be carried away by his enthusiasm into writing bookstall 
fiction. 

An example: at a party at Zseliz (here spelt Zelecz) Schubert plays 
for the dancing so long that he falls asleep at the piano. The strictly 
brought-up young Countess Caroline Esterhazy is induced to wake him 
up with a kiss. Next day, as he gives her a lesson, she tells him that she 
loves him, and always will love him, whomsoever she may marry in her 
own station. She also asks him if it is true that he has had an affair 
with another girl. The name of the suspected paramour is given: Maria 
Fozza. Schubert confesses to such an indiscretion, but adds that it was 
due only to Maria’s resemblance to Caroline. An altercation between 
Caroline and her father follows, reported word for word, and the chapter 
ends in resignation on Caroline’s part and Schubert’s. 

Such scenes abound, reported with a wealth of detail that has all the 
appearance of being based on direct evidence. And what is the author’s 
evidence ? He defiantly informs us that it was there for him to use. True, 
he did not find it all in the available documents, which indeed contain 
hardly any of his most thrilling incidents; but he saw or heard it all, 
plainly and incontrovertibly, between the notes of Schubert’s music. 


E. B. 
Musik und Musiker der Gegenwart. Erster Band: Deutschland. By Karl Laux. 
pp. 264. (Wilhelm Spael, Essen, 1949.) 
Present-day Germany, it appears from the author’s rather defiant 
preface, does not care for modern music, even its own modern music. It 
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pays conductors to repeat the “ Eroica’’ Symphony and pianists to go 
on playing the “‘ Waldstein ’’ Sonata; a modern work here and there in 
a programme is politely tolerated; a whole concert of contemporaries is 
cold-shouldered by audiences, and it makes no difference if the contem- 
poraries are compatriots. There is no lack of new music in Germany 
to-day, as we learn for the first time from this book of essays on twenty-two 
composers more than half of whom were not even names to us. But 
whether German music-lovers are wrong to be sceptical cannot be 
gathered from its contents, which are usefully expository but deliberately 
uncritical, Can twenty-two composers be so uniformly good composers ? 
Whatever they do in their different ways is here indifferently regarded as 
valuable, with the result that the reader is left with an impression that 
not one of them is insignificant, yet not a single one stands out as an 
irresistible genius. One feels that for German musicians composition is a 
traditional occupation which somebody or other must carry out, and 
carry on; and the carrying on appears to be more important than the 
carrying out. That is to say, so far as may be gathered from Mr. Laux, 
German composers to-day are all apostles, and there is no new prophet 
among them, The numerous musical quotations bear this out: they are 
all either square and diatonic in the Volkslied (not folksong) manner, or 
Regerish, or Mahlerish, or Hindemithian. 

The book may, of course, be misleading. In his anxiety to place 
everybody in a favourable light Mr. Laux may have suggested a mediocre 
average of inspiration—as distinct from technique, with which there 
seems to be nothing wrong—that may throw up some striking individual 
personalities when at last we come to hear some of the recent German 
music. The least that can be said in favour of this book is that, though 
it does little to carry conviction, it arouses enough sympathy to make 
the reader willing to suspend judgment. Meanwhile a list of the com- 
posers it deals with may be acceptable: Edmund von Borck, *Hans 
Brehme, *Helmut Degen, *Hugo Distler, Werner Egk, *Gottfried von 
Einem, *Wolfgang Fortner, *Ottmar Gerster, *Joseph Haas, *Kurt 
Hessenburg, Paul Hoffer, *Karl Hdéller, Hans Humpert, Heinrich 
Lemacher, *Wilhelm Maler, *Philipp Mohler, *Carl Orff, *Ernst 
Pepping, *Hermann Reutter, Hermann Schroeder, Rudolf Wagner- 
Regeny, *Fried Walter. Portraits of those marked * are included. 


B. 
REVIEWERS 
E. B. Editor 
H. A. Herbert Antcliffe 
Jj. O. C. Joan O. Chissell 
LI. LI. S. Lloyd 


S. L 
Richard Capell 
W. D. Winton Dean 
G. Dr, Willis Grant 
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‘St. Martial of Limoges in the time of Abbot Odolric (1025-1040) 
is the title of an elaborate study by Paul Hooreman, in the ‘ Revue 
Belge de Musicologie’, Vol. III, No. 1 (1949), of what he calls “‘a 
forgotten piece of the Limosinian repertory ’’, namely, ‘ Versus de sancto 
Marciale septuaginta duo’, a composition preserved in a manuscript 
formerly the property of the Abbey of St. Martial at Limoges and now 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. This is one of 240 manuscripts 
sold in 1730 by the canons of the abbey to the Bibliothéque Royale. 
A fortunate sale! For the collection might otherwise have suffered a fate 
similar to that of the Cluny library in the Revolution of sixty years later. 

‘ Codex Parisinus latinus 909’ is a manuscript on parchment of 277 
folios. Folio 202 recto to 205 recto contain ‘ St. Martial’s Verses °— 
seventy-two hexameters grouped in triplets, the music for which is 
indicated by a double notation (one in black ink, the other in red) in 
Aquitanian neumes. G. M. Dreves’s theory that the double notation 
represents a polyphonic composition is dismissed. Hooreman_ has 
transcribed the neumes, and finds that the red ones represent a variant 
of the melody, the first version of which was written in black. The 
interest of Hooreman’s study is enhanced by his identification of the 
author of the verses and of ‘the scribe. These were one and the same, 
namely, the chronicler Adémar de Chabannes (988-1034), a strange 
character about whom a good deal is known. Under Abbot Odolric he 
was a fanatical champion of the claims the abbey made for its patron 
saint to be revered as one of the seventy (or seventy-two) apostles of 
Luke, X. 

Hooreman’s paper includes a curious account of the intrigues of the 
Limosinian monks. Adémar in his zeal went so far as to commit forgery. 
The cause was eventually lost, but during a brief period St. Martial’s 
Abbey prematurely rejoiced in the greater glory of its saint. So much is 
known of the dispute that the Belgian scholar feels able to give an exact 
date for the first performance of Adémar’s Verses, with the music of the 
black notation. He gives his reasons for believing the composition to have 
been designed for the solemn feast of the saint’s vigil, and further 
considerations enable him to date the first performance on the night of 
June 2gth-goth 1030. ‘The simplified music represented by the red 
notation may have been performed two or three years later. In 1034 
Adémar died on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. A hint or two in the 
manuscript of the Verses suggests to Hooreman that he may, before the 
end, have repented of his headstrong partisanship. The probability 
that the performance of the Verses was accompanied by dancing is also 
discussed. ‘The transcription gives to those for whom Aquitanian neumes 
are a sealed book an idea of the strange severity and jaggedness of early 
eleventh-century music, something far removed, as Hooreman remarks, 
from the smoothness of Gregorian plainsong of the Golden Age and from 
the tonal and rhythmic frankness of folk music. 
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In the next number (Vol. III, 2) of the same magazine Albert 
van der Linden compares the first (1789) and second (1797) editions of 
Grétry’s Memoirs. Modern editions ignore the former of these, relying 
on the 1797 version with the numerous modifications and suppressions 
made out of deference to the Jacobin spirit of the time. Expressions of 
respect for the old regimen disappear, and even acknowledgement of 
debts of gratitude. Here is a passage that was totally suppressed: 

My good fortune has enabled me to settle my whole family in Paris, with the 
exception of one sister, a regular canoness at St. Aldegonde at Huy. My younger 
sister married Monsieur de la Combe here. My elder brother, who was settled in 
Flanders, wrote to me to say that heavy losses he had incurred in business compelled 
him to come to seek me out, with his wife and five children. I answered that I was 
ready to receive him. Alarmed, all the same, at the number of persons for whom 
I was to be responsible—a total, now, of fifteen or eighteen, with my three daughters, 
my wife’s relations and my servants—lI disclosed my situation to a minister whose 
genius and wit are known to everyone, and whose goodness of heart I wish now to 
acknowledge. Monsieur de Calonne, who was then Controller General, answered 


me, saying: 

**Set your mind at rest. You have dedicated your talents to the nation, and 
I know how much you contribute day by day to its pleasures. Before long, then, 
I shall allot a position to your brother; and if this cannot be done at once, be certain 
that in one way or another i shall come to your assistance.” 

This was not one of those empty promises so frequently made by men of 
importance: and my brother was no sooner arrived than he was.installed in the 
administration of the royal farms. Monsieur de Calonne has now retired, and it 
is a pleasure to acknowledge my gratitude for a good deed characteristic in a small 


way of his noble and generous soul. 

Hermann Zenck pays homage to the memory of Theodor Kroyer 
(1873-1945) and Eberhard Preussner to that of Georg Schiinemann in 
‘ Die Musikforschung ’ (Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3, 1948). Kroyer’s death, we 
are told, went almost unnoticed in the disastrous Germany of 1945. His 
home at Cologne having been bombed, he took refuge at Wiesbaden and 
died there. Kroyer was a Municher, and spent the best part of his life 
in his native town. Then in 1920 he went to Heidelberg University; 
in 1923 he succeeded Abert at Leipzig; and he was getting on for sixty 
when he occupied the chair at Cologne. Zenck reviews Kroyer’s musico- 
logical labours, and also remembers that as a musical journalist he was 
one of Richard Strauss’s and Reger’s early champions. His heart, 
however, was in the sixteenth century. The reader collects by the way 
one flower of speech: Kroyer’s term for Bach, “* musicus baroccissimus ”’, 
Preussner describes Schiinemann (6. 1884; d. Berlin, January 2nd 1945) 
as “ a Berliner of quite the best sort, who was recognized and appreciated 
even in the deepest South ’’. Mention is made of the good terms on which 
he stood with the Austrian composer Josef Marx, a man “ not given as a 
rule to cultivating friendship with the high North’’. Schiinemann was 
wrapped up in the fortunes of the Berlin High School, whose director 

he became in 1932. His mind was liberal, and in the 1920s he had lent 
a helping hand to many a promising composer, recommending Kienek’s 
opera ‘ Die Zwingburg ’ to ihe Berlin State Opera, taking an interest in 
Haba’s quarter-tone music, enthusiastically encouraging Schreker and 
recognizing Hindemith’s talent at an early date. Such an attitude of 
mind in the director of the High School was frowned upon by the 1933 
government. He was dismissed, and this was a great blow. It is true 
that he was given the curatorship of the State collection of instruments 
(in succession to Curt Sachs, whose name is not mentioned in the 
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article) and was put in charge of the musical department of the State 
Library; but his heart was in his work as a teacher, and his biographer 
regards the semi-eclipse of his later years as tragic. ; 
Medieval studies take up a large part of this number of the magazine. 
They include one on the deciphering of lineless neumes by. Walther 
Lipphardt, who concludes by saying that the way to the solution of all 
the problems is likely still to be hard, but that the prospect 1s by no 
means unpromising. In the next number of the magazine (I, No. 4) the 
principal subjects discussed are Pérotin’s monodic conductus ‘ Beata 
Viscera’; the Lochamer Liederbuch (the question is: what, if any, is 
its connection with Nuremberg?); and two manuscripts of sixteenth- 
century German church music in the National Library at Budapest 
(complete list of pieces). R. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 

.Can any of your readers help me to trace one or more early Tudor 
song-books which seem to have disappeared during the last eighty years ? 
In ‘A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, gathered from the Ancient 
Musick Books .. .’, by E. F. Rimbault (London, 1851), music is referred 
to and poems are quoted on pp. 21, 29, 40, 42, 44, etc., which are 
certainly different from any that can be traced now. Yet it is unlikely 
that MSS of such antiquity would have been destroyed at Rimbault’s 
death in 1876. 

[ take this opportunity of saying that I have completed a transcription 
and am preparing an edition of B.M.Add.MSS 5465, 5665, 31922 (all 
song-books of the period c. 1500). 1 should welcome an opportunity to 
get in touch with anyone else working in the same field. 

19 Portugal Place, Joun E. STEVENS. 

Cambridge. 
July 5th 1949. 


To the Editor of * Music Letters’ 
Sir, 

From your recent notice in ‘ Music & Letters’ on my book I gather 
that you feel that the field of Tone-Psychology is not interesting to your 
readers. I am asking myself why you should not just have stated this 
fact instead of reacting upon my request for review in a way that was 
bound to hurt me. 

Your first objection against my book is that I do not deal with the 
art of music, respectively, with its soul. But had I done so, I would be 
guilty of not sticking to my subject-matter. For my essay is a purely 
tone-psychological study, a PsycHoLocy—to-day, I would say ‘‘ PHENo- 
MENOLOGY ”’—or ToNE- AND CLANG-PRopERTIES, as clearly indicated by 
the main title at which you seem to scoff. 

Secondly, you state that my book is unreadable and not to be com- 
mended for reading without clarifying whether such a statement refers 
to the subject matter as such, or to its stylistic and pertinent treatment 
or to both. 
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Third, you claim that this is a book written for colleagues, but that 
it will not make any difference—for music anyway—whether they will 
agree or dissent. You compare my study with medical books written 
for doctors, but not expected to be read by the laity. But are not we all, 
medical men or laymen, readers or non-readers of medical literature, 
very much affected by medical science? And does it not matter very 
much for the profession of medicine and the health of the population 
whether basic medical problems continue to be dealt with in scientific 
books than to be discussed by the doctors? Does not the same hold true 
for scientific investigations of matters with a close relationship to music? 
Did not, to give just one example, the very fashionable talk on overtones 
(which, I admit, is more pseudo-scientific than scientific) have a very 
tangible effect on recent music? 

The strange thing about this whole issue is that as far as the pre- 

eminence of music with regard to theory goes, I am quite of your opinion. 
Actually, I am first of all a professional musician, and then a theorist. 
The very direction of my theoretical endeavours has always been deter- 
mined by my practical insight into, and my love to music. However, 
theoretically I am not so much concerned with its “‘ soul ’’, I mean with 
its emotional aspect, however important, which music has in common 
with the other great arts, but with the specific aesthetic principle of 
music particularly, namely, tone-relationships. I believe that in a period 
like ours, when organic growth and instinctive mastery in music seem to 
have deteriorated and theories of all kinds are being promoted, one has 
to go to the core of the matter if he has to add something constructive to 
the problems of music and its theory and aesthetics. Whether I liked it 
or not, I had to start with an investigation of the nature of pitch (by which 
tones are defined), but then naturally also to deal with the other tone- 
properties, including the phenomenal character of vowels. As a musician- 
theorist, I found myself in strict opposition to the leading trend in 
tone-psychology (mostly German) which not only claimed that pitch 
actually consists of two different components (therefore the under-title 
mentioning the “‘ Zwei-Komponenten-Theorie der Tonhéhe ”’), but also 
discriminated among a great number of further tone-qualities which in 
my view are not justified by the actual phenomenal hearing experience. 
I have tried to simplify matters by basing every theoretic concept on 
sound phenomenological definitions. With regard to pitch, I believe to 
have succeeded in proving that this tone-property is net the basic 
sensuous quality of tones, as thought heretofore, but rather .he location 
of tones in the aural field, analogous to the location of colour sensations in 
the visual field. This idea alone—already thoroughly tested in teaching— 
has great consequences for the theory and for improved pedagogics in 
music. 
I am not writing you for the sake of argument. If you would have 
given a pertinent criticism, however severe, of my book, I would have 
accepted it as your contribution to its discussion. However it seems to me 
that your notice wrongs me and I felt like telling you so and explaining 
why. I should be very glad if you could see my point and would be 
willing to reconsider your judgment. GERHARD ALBERSHEIM. 


Los Angeles, California. 


July 23rd 1949. 
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[In order to make amends personally to Dr. Albersheim, whose private 
feelings I had, of course, neither wish nor reason to hurt, I gladly publish 
this letter exactly as he wrote it (except for the usual formalities). It has 
not fundamentally modified my point of view, but if I have put this in 
such a way as to make him feel that he has a personal grievance, he is 
welcome to have his views submitted to our readers, in whose eyes I am 
willing to stand condemned in this matter should they decide to judge me 
in the wrong.—Eb. ] 


To the Editor of ‘ Music @ Letters’ 
Sir, 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that the following 
manuscripts of compositions by R. O. Morris have been deposited in the 
Library of New College, Oxford, where they can be seen by arrangement 
with the Librarian: 

1. ‘Quartet in Miniature’ (four movements), unpublished. 
Set of copyists’ parts (two violins, viola and cello); no score. 

2. ‘Four Elizabethan Songs’ for voice and pianoforte, un- 
published: 1. Follow your Saint. 2. There isalady. 3. Maids 
are simple. 4. It fell on a summer’s day (autograph score). 

3. ‘ Sinfonia in C major ’ (four movements) ; autograph full score. 

4. Suite for cello and orchestra; autograph full score. 

5. ‘ Concerto piccolo’ for two violins and string orchestra (four 
movements); autograph full score. 

6. ‘ Concertino da camera’ in A minor (three movements), 
unpublished; (a) autograph full score, (4) copyist’s set of parts. 
(This work consists of three movements of the ‘ Concerto piccolo ’ 
|see item 5] rescored for string quintet. Vhe third movement of the 
Concerto is omitted.) 

7. ‘Concertino’ in F major for small orchestra (three move- 
ments); (a) autograph full score, (b) autograph pianoforte duet 
arrangement. 

8. Suite for small orchestra in By major (six movements); auto- 
graph full score. 

g. ‘ Corinna’s Maying’ (Herrick) for chorus and orchestra; 
autograph sketch for voices and pianoforte. 


Howarpb FERGUSON 
106 Wildwood Road, (Executor of the late R. O. Morris). 
London, N.W.11. 


July 20th 1949. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 


THE TRUE ART OF PLAYING 


KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 


C. P. E. Bach, J. S. Bach’s second son, was a musician’s musician, whose 
influence on his fellow artists was far reaching. His eminent position was 
won in part by this famous treatise. It not only presents the best keyboard 
| method of the eighteenth century but is a compendium of the entire practice 
of music in the times of Frederick the Great. It laid down principles derived 
| from the “ old Bach”, Johann Sebastian, in such a manner that it became 
the foundation for all the subsequent works of Clementi, Cramer and 
Hummel. In it are explained in great detail all the technical and aesthetic 
precepts of the music of the mid-eighteenth century. 

The True Art is a “ classic” of musical literature. The many ramifi- 
cations of Bach’s comprehensive essay have been translated and annotated 
by William Mitchell in a manner that makes it a valuable reference work 
and an interesting venture in musical literature and history. 


gt in. x 6hin., 460 pp., 500 music examples, 2 plates. 305. net 


GIOCONDA 


ONE OF 
THE CENTURYI'S 
ex 1to 
VIOLINISTS 


and the London Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Anthony Bernard 
Harpsichord Geraint Tones 


ERMA BERGER DB 6884-6 
with the ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : JOSEF K 


Fruhlingsdufte Idomeneo,”’ 


Act 3) — Mozort OB 6617 


KIRSTEN PLAGSTAD 

with the PHILHARMONIA > HESTRA 
Conductor: ISSAY DOBROWEN 

Elisabeth's Gebet (from “Tannhauser,”’ 
Act 3) — Wagner DB6795 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
Sonata in B Minor, 1.33; Sonata in 
E Major, L.430— both by Scariotti 

DB 6882 


RAPARL KUBELIK 

Conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Symphony No. 4 in G Major — Dvorak 
C 3852-6 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 

with the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: ALBERTO EREDE 

De’ miei bolienti spiriti (from “La 
Traviata,"’ Act 2) — Verdi; Ah! Dispar, 
vision (from “Manon,”’ Act 3) — 
Massenet OB 6868 


SOLOMON 
La cathédrale engloutie (Preludes. 
Book |, No. 10) — Debussy 89757 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, MAYES, MIDDLESEX 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 

With the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Conductor: LEOPOLDO GENNAI 

in questo semplice modesto asilo. 
Betiy — Donizetti DA i910 


OE SABATA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Of THE AUGUSTEO 


Overture William Tell — Rossini 
OB 6880- | 
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CHAMBER MUSIC for 
VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS 


ABSIL, J. String Trio No. 2. Miniature Score 4s.; Parts 7s. 6d. 
BERKELEY, L. Sonata in D minor for Viola and Piano. 15s. 
String Trio. Miniature Score 4s.; Parts 8s. 9d. 
COLLINGS, G. Sonatina for Violin and Viola. 5s. 
CONSTANT, M. Trio for Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon. Miniature Score 3s. 6d.; Parts 8s. 6d. 
GOOSSENS, E. Five Impressions of a Holiday for Flute (or Violin), Cello and Piano. 10s. 
Two Sketches for String Quartet. Miniature Score 2s. 6d.; Parts 7s. 
HOLST, G. Terzetto for Flute, Oboe and Viola. Miniature Score 3s. 6d.; Paris 7s. 
LUTYENS, E. Chamber Concerto Op. 8, No. 1, for Nine Instruments. Miniature Score 5s. 
MOERAN, E. J. String Quartet in A minor. Miniature Score 3s. 6d.; Parts 10s. 
Fantasy Quartet for Oboe, Violin, Viola and Cello. Miniature Score 4s. ; 
Parts 12s. 6d. 
POULENC, F. Sonata for Two Clarinets. 4s. 
Sonata for Clarinet and Bassoon. 4s. 
SUCK, Ch. J. Trio No. 1 for Oboe, Violin and Cello. Miniature Score 3s. 6d.; Parts 6s. 
SCHUBERT, F. String Quartet No. 15, Op. 161 (edited by Adolfo Betti). Parts 8s. 9d. 
SEIBER, M. Sonata da Camera, for Violin and Cello. 6s. 


Catalogues on application 


J. & W. CHESTER Ltd. 
It Great Marlborough Street, London, W.I 


SIBELIUS INTEREST 


y 1. om. SCOTT. Concerto for Oboe and 
trings 
ROSA NEWMARCH Written for Leon Goossens and introduced by 
him at last year’s Proms. 

* Oboe and Piano Reduction, 7s. 6d. 
2. ERIC FOGG. Concerto for Bassoon and 

Rosa Newmarch knew Sibelius intimately and often visited Orchestra 
him in Finland. Few persons have a better understanding Written for Archie Camden, this attractive 
of this titanic personality and his music. work has had many performances both in this 

; country and abroad. 

The book contains full analysis of the seven symphonies, Bassoon and Piano Reduction, 6s. 
descriptions of visits to his home, numerous letters, many (arr. by Robert Groves) 


interesting photographs of Sibelius in his home at Jarvenpaa, 
autograph letters. and a Foreword by Granville Bantock. 3. ERIC FOGG. Ode toa Nightingale (Keats) 
For Baritone Solo, String Quartet and Harp. 
A beautiful and sensitive setting of Keats’ 
PRICE - 
5/- NET masterpiece. Score 8s. 6d., Parts 10s. - 


GOODWIN & TABB, LTD. ELKIN & CO. LTD. 


36-38 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.!| 20 KINGLY STREET, REGENT STS.EET 
LONDON, 
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Paper 7s 6d net Illustrated Cloth 10s 6d net 
R 12 Park Place . St James’s . London SWr 


THE ORATORIOS OF 


Handel 


Percy M. Young 


The Oratorios are set in their 
historic environment in the hope that 
historical and critical discussion may 
widen practical interest in them. It 
is the author’s conviction that they 
represent one of the chief glories of 
musical achievement. 


Illustrated, with Musical Example 
&vo 18s net 


Music Today 
Edited by Rollo H. Myers 
Containing, among other things, a 
discussion between several eminent 
composers on ‘Music’s Future ‘Tonal 
or a-Tonal?’ In French and English. 


The official journal of the 1.8.C.M. 
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10s. 


HEFFER) 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


We have a large stock of books on 
Music, both new and second-hand, 
and a representative selection of 
Miniature Scores, Piano Music, 
Chamber Music, Vocal Music, Orch- 
estral Full Scores, First Editions 
and Antiquarian Music. 


We are always prepared to buy 


good books and music of every 
description, particularly rare items, 


and B & H Gesamtausgaben. i 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


PETTY CURY 


SSS 


Gerald Stares 
Bedbrook 


KEYBOARD MUSIC 
FROM THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
TO THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE BAROQUE 


Illustrated with twelve collotype 
plates and a coloured frontispiece 


21s. net 
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STRICT COUNTERPOINT 
IN PALESTRINA STYLE 
A practical text-book by 
ALAN BUSH 


With a Foreword by 


JOHN IRELAND 
Stiff Paper Covers 6s. net. Royal 4to. 


| “ Probably the first practical text-book actually based 
on Palestrina’s technique and containing exercises to 
be worked.”— Editorial in Monthly Musical Record. 


“Admirably concise and extremely practical . . . 
stadents who work with Alan Bush's book may have a 
better chance of arriving at the true Palestrina 
technique than those who have been perforce obliged to 
useless stylistically careful methods.’’ —Herbert Murrill 
(in a B.B.C. talk.) 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED 


29 Enford Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1 
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AUGENER’S EDITION 


COUPERIN 
PIECES de CLAVECIN 
edited by 
Brahms and Chrysander 


Monthly Musical Record 
79th Year of Publication 
Price 6d. monthly 


Annual Subscription : 6/- post free 


A Journal for musicians, 
students, and music lovers 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18 Great Mariborough Street, London, W. i! 


Aug. Ed. 8100a. LIVRE I 
. 8100b. LIVRE I 
8100c. LIVRE Il 

8100d. LIVRE IV 


each book 10/- net 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, = 
London, W.1 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FOR B ons 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
New and secondhand Books on every 


subject. Large stock of Music and 
Gramophone records 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.c. 2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
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Music & Letters 


List of Contents in July 


1949 number 


Stanley Robert Marchant (1883-1949) : Ernest Walker 


(1870-1949) 
The Habsburg Emperors as Musicians 


What is Singing ? 


J. A. Westrup 
H. V. F. Somerset 


Franklyn Kelsey 


The Eager Heart (for Schubert’s Setting of Goethe's 


‘ Sehnsucht ’) 
Rousseau’s Conception of Music 
Crusading Martial Music 


Schuman and Jean Paul 


Richard Capell 


Eric Taylor 


Henry George Farmer 


Robert L. Jacobs 


Reviews of Books; Reviews of Music; Review of Periodicals 


Annual Subscription £1, post free to all parts. 


OFFICES 


Single Copies 5s. 3d. post free 


18 Great STREET, Lonpon, W.1 
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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


PAUL HENRY LANG, Editor 


(Published in America) 


The Musical Quarterly. 1t is a serious review in ch valuabie 
from most of the leading writers oh music in Europe and America.” —Grow's Dx of Music and Musicvans. 
Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121) 
VoL. XXXV, No. 3 CONTENTS JULY, 1049 
Tue Apventurss or AN Minstret ann Hm Bertram 
Tue Strainc Quartets or BARTOK Bansrrr 
Franz Liszt anp RicHarp WaAoNER IN THE War or ‘1870, 


Beatrra and Emme Harasztt 

Joun Brow: A Tercentrenary Survey Henry Ciarxe 

ENTERTAINMENTS IN Prrtt PaLace, 1608-1625 Feprrico Cunt 

Current CHronicie 

United States: Hartford—Henry Cowell; New York—Richard F. Goldman, Henry Cowell; Rochester 


—Charles Warren Fox; Belgium and the Netherlands—Jam L. Broeckx; France—Frederick Goldbeck. 
Reviews or Books 
Herbert Weinstock: Chopin: The Afan and His Music. Reviewed by Daniel Mason. 
jaca acques Hanschin: Der Toncharakter: Eine Einfiihrung in die Reviewed by Carrou. C. Prart. 
mund H. Fellowes: Wiliam Byrd. Reviewed by J. A. Waustr 
Erwin Esser Nemmens: 20 Centuries of Catholic Church Music. Rev leued by P. H. L. 
Conrrisutors to Tuts Issue; Quarrerty Boox-Lot; Quarterty Recorp-Lisr. 
20s. a year. 5s. 3d. a copy (including postage). 


AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Representatives for G. Scrmamer, Inc., N.Y. 


LA MUSICALE 


(POUNDED in 1920) 
70 AVENUE KLEBER - PARIS (400) 


THE OUTSTANDING FRENCH MUSIC REVIEW 
offers you 
‘1 UNPUBLISHED TEXTS FROM THE GREATEST COMPOSERS 
and ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE LEADING ARTISTS 
* 
The special numbers are treasured as collectors’ pieces 
CONTRIBUTORS FROM FRANCE AND ABROAD 
9 yearly issues (1 special) Subscription price £2 10s. yearly 
For a free specimen and subscription service consult the exclusive agents : 

ANGLO -FRENCH PERIODICALS 

25 VILLIERS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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edited by | 
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Music & Letters 


List of Contents in July 1949 number 


Stanley Robert Marchant (1883-1949) : Ernest Walker 


(1870-1949) . . Jj. A. Westrup 
The Habsburg Emperors as Musician , . H.V. F. Somerset 
What is Singing ? . . Franklyn Kelsey 
The Eager Heart (for Schubert's Setting of Goethe's 

‘Sehnsucht’) . Richard Capell 
Rousseau’s Conception of Music. . Eric Taylor 
Crusading Martial Music . Henry George Farmer 
Schuman and Jean Paul Robert L. Jacobs 

Reviews of Books: Reviews of Music: Review of Periodicals 


Annual Subscription £1, post free to all parts. Single Copies 5s. 3d. post free 


OFFICES 18 Great Srreet, Lonpon, W.1 
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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


PAUL HENRY LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 
** By far the most important of the American periodicals from the point of view of musical ip is 
The Musical Quarterly. 1+ is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has —- valuable con 


from most of the leading writers on music in Europe and America.’’—Grove’s of Music and Musicians. 
Third Edition (1923) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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United States: Hartford—Henry Cowell; New York—Richard F. Goldman, Henry Cowell; Rochester 
—Charles Warren Fox; Belgium and the Netherlands—Jan L. Broeckx; France—Frederick Goldbeck. 


Reviews or Books 


Herbert Weinstock: Chopin: The Man and His Music. Reviewed by Daniel G Mason. 

Jacques Hanschin: Der Toncharakter: Eine Einfiihrung in die Tonpsychologie. Reviewed by Carro.t C. Pratt. 
Edmund H. Fellowes: William Byrd. Reviewed by J. A. Wesrrup. 

Erwin Esser Nemmens: 20 Centuries of Catholic Church Music. Reviewed by P. H. L. 
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RICHARD 
STRAUSS 


SYMPHONIC POEMS 


Don Juan Op. 20 
Till Eulenspiegel Op. 28 


Full Scores each 63s. Od. 


Miniature Scores each 7s. 6d. 


Other works are in preparation 
and will be announced later 


NOVELLO 


and Co. Ltd. 
160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans. Published Proprietor, RIcHA: CAPELL, 
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